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From Tue Toxyo INTERNUNCIO. 

“TT WAS more than a pleasure to 

welcome the editor of LrrurcicaL 
Arts to Japan during the Autumn of 
last year. Over the years LirurGICcAL 
Arts has built its reputation to a posi- 
tion of authority in its field. That repu- 
tation transcends the limits of the 
United States. 

“We in Japan were then and are now 
so placed as to be best able to avail our- 
selves of such expert opinion, particu- 
larly in the field of ecclesiastical archi- 

tecture. Many Church buildings had 
been destroyed by bombing and fire, 
much new construction has of necessity 
to be undertaken. A peculiarly interest- 
‘ing architectural opportunity was at 
hand. We wished to meet it intelligently 
and to the profit of the Church for some 
time to come. Expert advice was needed. 

“Now that the editor of LirurcicaL 
Arts has returned to headquarters we 
are to reap the fruits of his research 

while with us, in the form of a Japan 
number of the publication. We welcome 
it. To some extent it will afford us an 
occasion to see ourselves through the 
eyes of someone not of our missionary 
family, objectively. Some of our reli- 
gious family will register their own per- 
sonal opinions as to what we have been 
doing. All this is good. Art appreciation 
has its objective principles but it likewise 
leaves much to the subjective mind of 
the beholder. A variety of opinions has 
value therefore in determining the 
status quo in Japan at the moment as 
also the direction enlightened thinking 
would indicate to us for the future. From 
this meeting on minds there will doubt- 
less emerge an art form which may well 
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mark a milestone as important as were 
some of the advances registered by ec- 
clesiastical artists and craftsmen of the 
past. This hope at least, it would seem, 
the circumstances permit us to enter- 
tain. Time and the mature judgment of 
posterity will have to tell us the measure 
of our success or failure.” 
*M. pe FursTENBERG 
Apostolic Internuncio to Japan. 


T HAS been said that travel is broad- 
ening; it can also be a humbling ex- 
perience. Twenty-four thousand miles 
and about thirteen weeks of constant in- 
vestigation in many lands produce either 
a state of temptation to ape the glib 
pronouncements of the pseudo-expert, 
or they result in a feeling of frustration; 
since the returned traveler realizes he 
cannot offer final solutions for all the 
problems he is expected to unravel. 
The editor was fortunate in that the 
Society had friends in nearly all the 
cities he visited on his world tour, and 
these friends, particularly in Japan, 
guided his investigations to such an ex- 
tent that he had only to follow their lead 
and go on. A number of these friends 
have contributed articles in this issue, 
devoted to religious art and architecture 
in Japan, and we are deeply apprecia- 
tive for their valued collaboration. 


Annual meeting .. . 

The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Society was held on April 11, at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, 1 East g1 
Street, New York City. The following 
were the officers elected at this meeting: 
Joseph Sanford Shanley, President; 
John M. Dooley, Vice-President; Mau- 
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rice Lavanoux, Secretary; Joseph P. 
Ascherl, Treasurer and Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

The board of directors now numbers 
fifteen members: The Reverend Ron- 
ald Murray, C.P.; Walter Knight 
Sturges; Edmund T. Delaney; Robert 
A. Green; Gerard L. Carroll; Otto L. 
Spaeth; Fernando Zobel; The Right 
Reverend Joaquim Nabuco; Dom Ael- 
red Graham; The Reverend William A. 
Tennien; Joseph Denis Murphy; The 
Reverend William Granger Ryan; Miss 
Minna Berger; John Walter Wood; 
Sister M. Madeleva. 

The secretary gave a brief illustrated 
account of his world tour, based on his 
summary in this issue. Readers of the 
magazine have been kept informed of 
the various phases of this tour through 
the medium of the Editor’s Diary. The 
first installment appeared in the No- 
vember, 1952, issue; the second in the 
February, 1953, number and the final 
installment appears in this issue. The 
next issue of the quarterly will tell 
about developments in Hong Kong, 
Manila, and India; then on to the Holy 
Land, Italy, Switzerland, France, and 
England. Finally, back to the United 
States and the various activities of 
artists and architects. 

After the meeting, the schola can- 
torum of the Society sang vespers in the 
convent chapel under the direction of 
The Reverend Joseph R. Foley, C.S.P., 
conductor of the Paulist choristers and 
the Society’s schola cantorum. 


Awards. 
Three old friends of the Society have 
recently been the recipients of well- 
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merited awards, and we take this op- 
portunity to bask in their reflected 
glory. One of our directors, Mr Gerard 
L. Carroll, received the Papal award 
Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice from His Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal Spelman, in 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, on Sunday, 
March 22, 1953. Mr Carroll’s award was 
due to his work as a founder, member 
of the board of directors, and chairman 
of the board of the Catholic Interracial 
Council. An active Catholic layman, 
Mr Carroll is a board member of the 
Federation of Catholic Alumni and of 
the Catholic Youth Organization. 

The gold medal of the American In- 
stitute of Architects was awarded to a 
life member of the Liturgical Arts So- 


Japan Borrows Light 


F YOU want to start a fight,” some- 
one once said, “‘get two artists to- 
gether in the same room.” Possibly this 
could be true only in our day, the day 
of “gadget civilization.”” We have TV 
(which I have yet to see) radios, tele- 
phones, airplanes, autos, newspapers, 
magazines, schools of all kinds, even the 
most sumptuous, in many instances, 
abounding in everything except solid 
education. Ours is the most vocal of all 
ages, with but little said that is worth 
while through all these media. So many 
of our musicians have nothing to say 
and say it continuously and most stri- 
dently over all networks. Our painters 
of the modern school of sublimated 
vacuity are in much the same fix. Our 
architects have every facility in material 
and invention, all the mechanics of 
their art but, all too frequently, no 
standards and no message to convey, 
no common ideal of beauty to crystallize 
for future generations. Evidently there 
is something very wrong with us. 

One of the books one tries to buy 
these days should never have been per- 
mitted to go out of print. It is Dr James 
J. Walsh’s The Thirteenth, Greatest of 
Centuries, one of the most provocative 
works which our generation — at least 
the older portion of it — has seen. In it 
Dr Walsh pulls apart the works of the 
most livable world man has yet created 
and shows what made it tick. The 
“ticker”? was Christianity, our Catholic 


ciety, Mr William Adams Delano, at 
the Institute’s eighty-fifth annual con- 
vention in Seattle. This gold medal is 
the highest professional honor which the 
Institute can bestow on a member of the 
profession. A member of the firm of 
Delano and Aldrich since its formation 
in 1903, Mr Delano’s principal archi- 
tectural works include the United States 
Embassy in Paris, the Japanese Embassy 
in Washington, D. C., the Union, Knick- 
erbocker, Colony, and Brook Clubs and 
India House in New York City; also a 
large number of city and country 
houses here and abroad. 

Mr Emil Frei also was awarded the 
craftsmanship medal of the American 
Institute of Architects for his unusually 
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Church with its doctrines.and morals 
and rituals, its ideals and methods of 
education, its artistic strivings and in- 
spiration. 

Not all Catholics in the old days 
were artists, but they surely had their 
share of such, and no one seemed to 
work himself into a lather over either 
having them or being one. During a 
later century, Michelangelo, probably 
better known to many as a sculptor, 
did pretty well with his frescoes in the 
Sistine chapel — when forced to it by 
Bramante to save his artistic neck. 
Fundamentally he was an artist who 
had a burning message for his genera- 
tion and the succeeding ones. He spilled 
over onto the walls of the Sistine, 
through a medium created by the force 
of the message itself plus his aroused 
determination to express it. But that 
was Michelangelo, you say? So what? 
He wasn’t all born-Michelangelo. After 
all he was no exception, except for his 
professional stature. The ages preceed- 
ing him, and subsequent to him too, 
swarmed with celebrities. The age knew 
how to produce them and we do not. 
In fact it had to produce them because 
of its convictions which strove for ex- 
pression before sublime reality as the 
stones in the presence of their Maker: 
“If these remain silent, the very stones 
themselves will cry out.” God save the 
mark! I’m talking to crusaders for 
Christianity in this divided world — 


fine work in the field of stained glass. 
To a traditional medium and subject 
matter, he has brought a new vitality. 
His abstract forms create an emotional 
impact over and above their literal con- 


tent. Examples of Mr Frei’s work have | 


been illustrated in recent issues of our 


quarterly. His background of artistic 


training includes the Saint Louis School 
of Fine Arts, Washington University in 
Saint Louis, and the School of Arts and 
Crafts in Munich, where he studied dur- 
ing 1914 and 1915. Until recently Mr 
Frei was one of the directors of the Saint 
Louis Museum of Fine Arts; he is an 
honorary member of the Saint Louis 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


a world being divided between Christ 
and anti-Christ. Forgive me! 

“There was a light. It shone in dark- 
ness. The darkness did not comprehend 
it. It was the light of the world.” Some- 
times I think of the Liturgical Arts 
Society in those consecrated cadences 
from Saint John’s Gospel, and that 
without consciousness of detracting 
from their primary meaning or objec- 
tive. That is why, last year, I suggested 
to Maurice Lavanoux that he come to 
Japan to look us over, tell us where we 
stood and whither we should be head- 
ing. He came, and we intend to take 
him seriously as the mouthpiece of 


LirurcicAL Arts and the movement it 


all too feebly though worthily represents. 

The circumstances were these. The 
Church is being reborn in Japan. It 
has just passed through a scathing ex- 
perience during which outwardly it had 
all but disappeared. Our new Chris- 
tians are boiling over with the impact 
of their newly-found joy in their faith 
in the Glad Tidings that have just come 
to them. What a God-given opportunity 
to start afresh and to start well! We have 
silks here cheaper than cotton at home. 
Church vestments should be made of 
silk, as a rule. We have weavers here 
whose hands are guided over their looms 
by twenty-four generations of ancestors. 
We have artisans in any field whose 
skills are an heirloom of the centuries. 
Most of them are fighting for a bare 
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existence in these vastly overcrowded 
islands. Should we put them on a dole 
and let their skills rot? Or should we 
put them to work under Christian di- 
rection? If so, where do we obtain this 
direction? 

These people came to the writer auto- 
matically when it became known that 
the Japanese hierarchy had charged 
him with supervision of its charity pro- 
gramme. “Give us an idea,” they said, 
“so that we can work and make our liv- 
ing at it.” Some were set to making 
vestments. Some make rosaries, candles, 


candlesticks, chalices, monstrances, stat- 
ues, pictures, cribs. Some build build- 
ings. Here we come to our most obvious 
difficulty. What style? European? Bud- 
dhist? Shinto? ancient? modern? reject 
all the past? reject some? which portion? 

The task of guiding everyone at once 
came shortly to resemble the job con- 
fronting a friend who started a brass 
band with a group of boys. He was a 
violinist. But he was game. He started 
teaching all his bandsmen their separate 
instruments, he himself taking lessons 
on each and teaching them what he had 


learned. After awhile he had to pick up 
his violin and run. 

Pardon this intrusion into your sacred 
precincts. We had to borrow from the 
Liturgical Arts Society. We stole your 
Secretary from you for a while. We’re 
glad we did it. We’ll do it again some 
day, we hope. Long live your movement 
in America! May it be surpassed in the 
newly-born Church in Japan. Mean- 
time we suspect that Maurice Lavanoux 
will have a number of interesting ob- 
servations to record based on his visit 
with us in Japan. 


The Renaissance of Japanese Christian Art’ 


| jee presents us with the two- 
sided and contradictory spectacle 

of a nation dedicated to the con- 
quest of the modern and at the same 
time bound tight to age-old traditions. 
The suppleness, the high energy, and 
the extraordinary assimilative powers of 
the Japanese have allowed their nation, 
with the help of special historic and 
geographic conditions, quickly to ab- 
_sorb western technical skills and, par- 
ticularly in the big cities, a manner of 
life closely similar to that of the occident. 

Within the framework of this vast 
attempt at synthesis, achieved within 
about eighty years, what is the position 
of the representational arts? 

The crisis in these arts, which is tor- 
menting the West, just like the political, 
social, and economic crisis from which 
the whole world is suffering, in Japan 
takes on a complexity all its own. 

It is true that in all times and among 
all peoples there ever exists the inevita- 
ble conflict between currents of taste 
linked to the past and currents looking 
‘toward the future. But this conflict, in 
our generally troubled state of mind, in 
the general crisis which submerges the 
whole of modern society, takes on an 
aspect of special exasperation and sums 
itself up in the dilemma between a repre- 
sentational and an anti-representational 
art. Japan, which had not yet resolved 
a prior dilemma between traditional and 
western art, suddenly found herself con- 
el 


* Reprinted with permission from Rythmes du 
Monde, 1951. Translated by Harry Lorin Binsse. 
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fronted with a fresh revolutionary al- 
ternative. 

Japanese art of the past was an art 
which fell outside the occidental cate- 
gories — the three dimensions and vol- 
ume. It was a distilled art, built of subtle 
harmonies, fleeting echoes, complex pur- 
ity of pattern; it was an art which re- 
flected the people’s pantheistic feeling, 
which penetrated the secret of truth with 
a keenness never severed from a worship 
of all that exists, from the tree to the 
flower, from the wave to the mountain, 
from man to insect, discovering the cos- 
mos in a blade of grass and a blade of 
grass in the cosmos. 

The first echos of western art reached 
Japan in the sixteenth century through 
the missionaries. The Jesuit John Nich- 
olas de Nola first taught Japanese art- 
ists the technique of oil painting. But it 
was only after Japan had opened her 
doors to the outer world, breaking an 
isolation that had lasted for centuries, 
that occidental art spread with renewed 
vigor throughout the country. With the 
same bemused enchantment with which 
they had greeted German philosophy 
and American technology, they greeted 
the art that came from France and that 
was the expression of a different civiliza- 
tion, in pursuit of another ideal. 

Nothing is more revealing, it seems to 
me, than the representational arts to 
him who wants to probe the state of 
being of a people and a period. This is 
because they indeed reflect, in an amaz- 
ingly whole and immediate way, the 
very soul of that people and that period, 


the sum of its ideals, the weight of its 
anxieties. 

And if Japan was able without diffi- 
culty to accept French impressionism, 
because certain of its presuppositions 
were familiar to her, such as the vision 
of a shifting and vibrant nature por- 
trayed in strokes expressive and direct 
(it was not by chance that Japanese 
prints left so deep a mark in French im- 
pressionist circles) it was none the less 
inevitable that Japanese art, in its assim- 
ilation of European art, should undergo 
an exceptionally far-reaching crisis, sim- 
ilar to that brought about by the assim- 
ilation of western techniques. For if it 
is true that the spirit is always at the 
root of every conquest, even on the 
technical level, it is equally true that art 
remains the deepest and most immedi- 
ate manifestation of the spirit. Hence to 
paint in European fashion meant to 
refashion one’s soul. 

Now the Japanese are urged on by 
the genius of their race to enrich them- 
selves from all the experience of others; 
never can they remain indifferent when 
they are confronted by some novelty; 
their intelligent curiosity, their keenness 
to know and to experiment, their power 
of assimilation, which had already made 
it possible for them to absorb the most 
digestible fruits of Chinese culture, pushed 
them along the road of deliberate at- 
tempts in the European manner. 

Thus schools beyond number sprang 
up in Japan, each of them moving in the 
direction of a chosen European current; 
Japanese artists journeyed to France and 
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Italy and, back home in their own coun- 
try, they launched the latest artistic 
styles, which aroused the liveliest public 
interest. If, by and large, missionaries 
tend toward a Christian iconography 
which takes formal values that are 
typically Japanese into account, the Jap- 
anese are inclined rather to interpret 
Christian themes in western style, or at 
least in a style wherein western influence 
tips the scales. 

This tendency seems to me indeed sig- 
nificant. Should we conclude that Japa- 
nese artists feel, more or less consciously, 
that European art, nourished by centu- 
ries of Christian inspiration, is the art 
whose style best corresponds to the 
Christian message? Or should we gather 
that they avoid like the plague any rep- 
resentation of Christian themes, alien 
to Japan’s spiritual climate before the 
coming of Saint Francis Xavier, by 
means of formal ways of expression al- 
ready serving to exalt national myths 


now withered away? And herein they 
would be similar to the early Christians 
who shunned the representation of the 
new Christian themes in the terms of 
pagan art. Or then again is European 
art so deeply implanted that it is no 
longer possible for Japanese artists to 
escape its suggestive grasp? 

I have presented hypotheses; each of 
them can be taken into account; but let 
us remember that only the future de- 
velopment of sacred art in Japan can 
resolve the question, bearing in mind 
that the Catholics are still a minority 
and that therefore the problem of sacred 
art has not yet assumed a national im- 
portance. Yet I may point out as symp- 
tomatic the fact that non-Christian art- 
ists like Dahomoto Insho have been 
drawn by Christian themes, as could be 
seen at the expositon of missionary art 
in this artist’s painting representing 
Japan’s Christian hero, Justus Ukon 
Takayama. 


As is always the case in times of spirit- 
ual worriment and excessive intellectual- 
ism, the arts called “minor,” those 
which meet specific needs and in which 
lives anew a knowledge of craftsmanship 
impregnated with the traditions of the 
ages, constitute, amidst the tumult of 
the various “isms” which distracts mod- 
ern art, a firm point of repose. 

These objects, born of the lively crea- 
tive fancy of humble artists all-too-often 
ignored, preserve in our standardized 
world the warmth of the hands that 
fashioned them; they preserve the in- 
imitable imprint of man and_ they 
assume a value which not only exceeds 
the intrinsic value they have in them- 
selves but is an artistic value: they ex- 
press the stubborn survival of that spirit 
of humanism which was once the glory 


of the classical worlds of Europe and of © 


Japan and which outlives all the aber- 
rations of mass production and excessive 
mechanization. 


Religious Architecture in Japan 


IGHT after the war, the Japanese 
began to rebuild their destroyed 
cities. A splendid opportunity was of- 
fered architects to affiliate themselves 
again with international architecture, 
which a dictated isolationism had made 
impossible for many years. The first 
endeavors were soon followed by re- 
markable achievements and to-day the 
Japanese architects have already 
reached the point where they can com- 
pete with their colleagues of any coun- 
try. 

This is true as far as secular architec- 
ture is concerned. But what about reli- 
gious architecture? Did it follow the 
same hopeful road so that the same 
favorable judgment can be pronounced 
as we have with regard to secular archi- 
tecture? 

After freedom of religion had been 
adopted in the new constitution, an 
army of Christian missionaries flocked 
to the country, aided by MacArthur’s 
wise laws. Everywhere either old or 
destroyed parishes were rebuilt, or new 
ones established. A gigantic construc- 
tion programme, which was unique as 
far as its extent and the shortness of 
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time available were concerned, had to 
be handled by the Catholic mission. It 
is clear that an extraordinarily favorable 
time had come for modern and _ pro- 
gressive church building. 

But unfortunately the opportunity 
was missed because of circumstances. 
Neither money nor architects were 
wanting; the competition for a church 
at Hiroshima proves it. What was lack- 
ing was the responsibility which com- 
petent people should have taken. With 
a few exceptions, the general result is 
deplorable. The decadent western ar- 
chitecture of the nineteenth century 
was continued. Innumerable churches 
were reproduced in the so-called clas- 
sical styles. In Tokyo for instance, 
churches in old European pseudo-styles 
have been built which now look like 
ugly museum pieces of old, set in a 
modern progressive neighborhood. How 
did this happen? 

The path which was most consistently 
followed was this: the order to build 
a new church was given to a contractor. 
As he was a non-Christian or a recent 
convert, the task was new to him, and 
he threw himself into the study of rele- 


vant books and tried to combine some- 


thing new with the elements of historic 
styles. The result was a meaningless ac- 
cumulation of the most different forms 
without organic coherence. 

Another method was to follow, with 
unrestrained fantasy, a mistaken mod- 
ernism and to use those attractive forms 
which, due to false propaganda, ap- 
pealed to the love of sensationalism and 
to the sentimentality of the people. 

Both tendencies led to the same mis- 
take: untrue representation instead of 
true monumentality, ridiculous boasting 
instead of sacral simplicity. It rarely 
happened that qualified architects were 
engaged, and when they were they too 
could accomplish very little because 
they had no competent guidance from 
the clergy. History shows that artists 
who do not belong to the Catholic 
Church are quite capable of creating a 
church interior (Moser’s St. Antonius 
Church in Basel, Switzerland) provided 
that the meaning of the liturgy is dis- 
closed to them. In a non-Christian 
country like Japan, where Christians 
and non-Christians are still very close 
in thinking and acting, the liturgy of 
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the Church is a field which, unfortu- 
nately, is to a large extent uncultivated. 
Is it not true that, for the church archi- 
tect, beside his artistic talents, the 
knowledge of liturgical life is of decisive 
importance? The liturgy is the soul 
of the house of God, and if the soul is 
denied, a lifeless work is going to result. 
And this is the result of religious build- 
ing in Japan after the war: lifeless, dull, 
banal churches, caricatures of liturgical 
art. 

The best opportunity has been missed. 
What will happen now? We must not 
surrender but alert the few capable 
architects, get them together, and give 
them new tasks. If they succeed, the 
barren soil will be loosened and a new 
seed can grow. The best conditions for 
such a development consist in those 
young priests of new missionary organ- 
izations coming from countries whose 
liturgical arts are strong and active, 
especially from Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. Like secular 
architecture, religious building must 
turn to progressive architecture. In 
Japan this road is all the easier to 
travel as the most important principles 
are represented in the good old Japa- 
nese dwellings: logic of construction 
(functionalism), structural clarity and 
simplicity, refinement of material, and 
considerable respect for the landscape. 
The reconsideration of traditional aes- 
thetic values is the best guarantee for a 


A Few Remarks and Suggestions 


URING his visit to Japan, Mau- 
rice Lavanoux, the editor of Li- 
_-TURGICAL ARTS, asked me to give my 
impressions on Catholic art in Japan. 
What follows is based on only three 
years’ residence here and about two 
years of more intimate contact with 
Japanese artistic life. My first reaction 
was to wonder what purpose would be 
served by describing and explaining to 
lovers of art — and especially Catholic 
art — the accomplishments, the hopes, 
the struggles, and the discouragements 
which have been our lot in working to 
establish an art which might become a 
visible sign of the cultural achievement 


presently creative art. In modern church 
building, therefore, there should be no 
elimination of Japanese artistic ele- 
ments, but rather their re-discovery; 
they should be held in high esteem and 
utilized for the liturgy. Adaptation to 
this culture does not consist in the 
adoption of external forms, but rather 
in the comprehension of the spirit and 
the conception of the aesthetics from 
which the Japanese masterpieces origi- 
nated. 

Neither Buddhist temples nor Shinto 
shrines can offer anything for a luturgi- 
cal structure, because entirely different 
things are required of a Christian 
church. The study of the Christian his- 
tory of art will continue, therefore, to 
be an indispensable necessity for Japa- 
nese church architects, in order that 
they may familiarize themselves with 
the tradition—a _ specifically artistic 
expression of a religious world of ideas 
—going back to early Christianity 
and lasting until the present, which will 
have to continue cultivating its artistic 
heritage. 

Japan, as a new land for Christianity, 
has no Christian tradition, and it needs 
to learn from foreign countries. The art 
of painting already has followed this 
direction. Exhibitions of works by Pi- 
casso, Matisse, Braque have been wel- 
comed with great enthusiasm in Tokyo. 
In secular architecture Le Corbusier, 
Perry, Wright, and Neutra are well 
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of the Catholic Church, which might 
fulfill the thesis that grace does not 
destroy but elevates nature and all that 
nature can give us in the realm of the 
beautiful, the good, and the true. But 
then, reflecting on the Church’s uni- 
versality and the internationalism of 
art, I realized that there is no part of 
the world which neither receives in- 
fluences from nor supplies them to other 
lands. For this reason, perhaps our suc- 
cess in Japan will depend upon what 
you know about us and the sympathy 
and help you can extend to us. 

To express more clearly — I hope — 
my ideas on the position of Catholic 


known artists who, through their pu- 
pils, are giving a fresh appearance to 
the cities. As far as religious architec- 
ture is concerned, the Swiss school 
(Moser, Hofmann, Metzger, Baur) 
could exercise an essential influence in 
Japan because its clearcut construction 
as well as its sacral-liturgical formation 
are the expression of a seriousness which 
leaves nothing to be desired. After 
struggling and experimenting for many 
years, Swiss church architecture has 
to-day reached an artistic level which 
is barely attained anywhere else. It has 
become universally important because 
of its noble humanism. 

Whereas once the Japanese artist 
had become inert and his art had gone 
sterile because of isolationism, he is 
now, after the walls have vanished, 
taking possession, in an unrestrained 
and indiscriminating way, of many 
foreign cultural assets which, because 
of his ignorance of history, he is not 
able to understand and fructify. Only 
when this Saint Vitus’s dance will have 
ceased raging will man recover con- 
sciousness and be able to distinguish 
temporal things and those subject to 
fashion from those which retain their 
proper value throughout the centuries. 
Until that time comes, we must have 
patience, prepare the change through 
wise guidance and influence, so that 
later the result, grown organically, will 
be lasting. 


on Catholic 


art in Japan, I am treating the subject 
which has many ramifications, under 
three heads: (1) what is the general 
artistic tendency in that country? (2) 
what Catholic artists have we here 
available? (3) what is the future of 
Japanese Christian art? 


The present trends in Japanese art 

I am purposely limiting myself to 
the plastic arts — sculpture and paint- 
ing — though what I shall say can 
broadly be applied also to architecture, 
music, the dance, etc. What is most 
striking when you enter a Japanese 
picture gallery is the clear, explicit 
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tendency toward a foreign style. As I 
write there is on view at the “Bijutsu- 
kan” the Japanese national exhibition 
“Niten,” which annually seeks to show 
what Japan is producing in the realm of 
art. Not only are the rooms where hang 
Japanese-style paintings less numerous 
than those which display paintings in 
oil, but the authorities in charge were 
forced to arrange the pictures in the 
latter in double rows, which means 
that there are two or three times as 
many oils as there are works in Japanese 
medium. As for sculpture, the tradi- 
tionally Japanese is lost amidst objects 
of other inspiration. 

Moreover, when I examined the 
‘“‘Japanese’’ paintings, I wondered 
whether it is still possible to speak of a 
Japanese style. The school of Kyoto 
adheres more to historic norms, but 
the school of Tokyo is moving very fast 
toward as close an imitation as possible 
of foreign models. I have no desire to 
discuss the wisdom of trying to imitate 
oil painting with the tempera colors 
characteristic of Japanese tradition, 
though I must confess that it strikes me 
as a trifle silly. I merely state the facts. 
And what is really striking for the fu- 
ture of the Japanese style is that the 
younger artists have enthusiastically set 
forth upon the new road. During my 
three years’ acquaintance with the 
school of fine arts (Japanese style) I 
have observed that there are practically 
no more young people still painting in 
traditional Japanese style. 

What has brought this about? Per- 
haps it arises from the lack of any deep 
study of design, which is so important 
in the Japanese style. Then, too, the 
traditional inconography has been al- 
most wholly forgotten, and there re- 
mains very little use of the fude (tradi- 
tional brush for writing) in the school 
system. 

The absence of any deep feeling is 
likewise remarkable in contemporary 
Japanese art. Materialism has so gained 
the upper hand in Japanese life that 
the attitude toward nature and man 
and their artistic representation remain 
wholly external. Take, for example, 
the human figure: I do not believe that 
most Japanese artists could work with- 
out a model constantly posing for them. 
I do not believe that an artist would 
know how to ask his model to express 
anything or to assume any expressive 
attitude, or that the model would know 
how to do so were he asked to. Here 
we are a far cry from the wonderful 
achievements of a Rodin. In the old 


days, when Japanese artists believed in 
Buddhism or in some other religion, 
they entered into nature with feeling, 
and they looked upon the human figure 
in relation to these ideas. Now they 
stop short in unforgivable superficiality. 

A third observable characteristic — 
it is perhaps a result of the emptiness I 
have just described — is the inclination 
to imitate foreign masters, especially 
the masters of the French school. It is 
not my task to evaluate modern French 
art; I look at Japanese art and I can 
only say that what you see at the ex- 
hibitions are Picassos, Rousseaus, Cha- 
galls, Modiglianis, Matisses, Rouaults, 
more or less skillfully copied from the 
reproductions in Japanese art maga- 
zines. 

I believe the explanation of this rash 
of imitation lies in the artists’ lack of 
personal spiritual feeling. Faced with 
their artistic problems — and I believe 
I can say that every work of art, be it 
still-life, genre painting, portrait, ma- 
rine, landscape, confronts the artist 
with a problem, from time to time even 
a dramatically agonizing problem — 
and finding no satisfactory solution in 
their own feelings, they seek the ready- 
made solutions of the artists fashionable 
in our time. 

Finally I note an inclination toward 
abstractionism, toward the non-repre- 
sentational. Once more we see work 
without feeling, nothing more than a 
cerebral construction, and something 
which I make bold to say leads to ready 
deceit, which beneath very dubious 
formulae conceals and disguises a pov- 
erty of inspiration and a lack of crafts- 
manship. 

In brief, then, contemporary Japa- 
nese art displays a deliberate shift from 
the historic Japanese style toward alien 
artistic movements, a meagerness of 
feeling and inspiration which draws the 
artists toward an imitation of foreign 
masters and toward non-representa- 
tional art. 


The place of our Catholic artists in con- 
temporary Japanese art 


To give a very brief answer, a tiny 
one. 

Almost every year our Catholic ar- 
tists have an exposition of religious work 
in a department store, ‘“Mitsukoshi,” 
and although perhaps there are allu- 
sions to this undertaking in the Catholic 
press, the Japanese world in general 
gives it no attention. Visitors do come 
from our churches because the ex- 
hibition is advertised at the church 


doors, but even the clergy does not 
bother to attend —a fact which does 
not prove their good taste in art, but 
rather a total lack of interest. I have 
been told that this exhibition formerly 
took place at Christmas time, which is 
certainly an excellent season for a reli- 
gious artistic event, but that now it is 
allowed only during the summer period 
known here as the “‘dead days.”’ 

If you seek the cause for this indif- 
ference, I believe it is because our 
Catholic exhibition is inferior to the 
general run and that we are unable to 
show an artist of the first rank. Among 
Catholics who participate, we have per- 
haps five or six who are on a level with 
those showing elsewhere; I would rank 
the rest as “amateurs.” And it is my 
impression that these amateurs debase 
our Catholic art movement in Japan. 
It is their fault that in an exhibit of 
about two hundred pieces, the thirty- 
odd truly artistic objects are drowned in 
a mediocrity unworthy of the name of 
art. It is thanks to them that young 
artists who really have something to 
say are afraid to set out on the path of 
religious art. Theirs is the blame if reli- 
gious art here has such great difficulty 
in surmounting the levels of cheap com- 
mercialism. 


What can be done? 


The present solution of this problem 
and the hope for the future lies, I be- 
lieve, along the following lines. 

First of all, the Japanese public must 
be shown religious art, but good and 
truly religious art. What a help it would 
be if each year in some great gallery 
we could hold an exhibition of Catholic 
art from various lands, with well-chosen 
modern specimens to embody an ideal 
which would prove that the religious 
theme, rather than being worn out, can 
stimulate the highest artistic expression 
in our own times. If only we had avail- 
able good reproductions of ancient and 
modern Catholic art. And it would be a 
great help to have an art library. 

It would also help to publish well-doc- 
umented articles on Catholic achieve- 
ments past and present, and to have 
available for sale truly artistic devo- 
tional objects, not mass-produced trash. 
And here I want to make an explicit 
criticism of our three Tokyo religious 
supply houses which offer people repre- 
sentations that denature true religious 
feeling. And the excuse that this is what 
Christians want is not valid. The 
Church should lead, not follow; instruct, 
not flatter; we have not journeyed here 
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‘to make money but to spread a manly, 
holy faith. When the Protestants re- 
produce our own masterpieces, having, 
I believe, no great religious art of their 
own, they do better than we. 

Another means for furthering Cath- 
olic art would be to raise the standards 
of our amateurs, give them a chance to 
study. 

It was for this purpose that, some 
six months ago, I began a monthly 
study circle, with two hours of study 


from the model and an hour of theory 
based on reproductions of Catholic art 
from all over the world. Naturally once 
a month is not enough; I should like to 
do much more, I should even like to 
have an organized night school. Thus 
with the young there is perhaps some- 
thing to be done, but they still have 
much to learn, and shall I some day be 
able to set up my school? 

Among those who are somewhat 
older, a few have given me hope. Yet 


one circumstance was a great disap- 
pointment. When I began my study- 
circle, I informed and invited all the 
members of the Catholic artistic group, 
“Katorikku bijutsu kyokai,”’ which each 
year holds the exhibit to which I have 
already alluded, and out of approxi- 
mately forty persons invited, only four 
came. And yet no expense whatever 
was involved. 

So, with some slight degree of fear, 
I wonder about the future. 


Christening the Nishijin Fabrics 


XQUISITE hand-woven textiles, 
which for centuries robed Bud- 
dhist priests and No dancers, are being 
turned to the use of Catholic ritual in a 
modern romance of the Christian mis- 
sions being enacted in the weavers’ 
streets of ancient Kyoto. 

Woven fabrics — embroidery and bro- 
cade — have a history in Japan of well 
over a thousand years, marked by prog- 
ress through adversity, and the time- 
honored techniques are still alive to 
meet modern needs for things of ancient 
beauty. 

Nishijin fabric is the generic term ap- 
plied to these textiles. The name goes 
back to the days of Hideyoshi (1573- 
1598) that redoubtable overlord of Ja- 
pan who really ruled the country while 
the Mikado sat in venerable but help- 
less splendor, and who was known to 
Europeans as the ‘T'aicosama, some- 

‘times shortened to Tycoon. He brought 

the weavers, who in great numbers 
had left during civil disturbances, back 
to Kyoto and established them in a 
district called Nishijin. From then on, 
~ through three and a half centuries, 
have been heard in that district, from 
dawn to dusk, the hand looms of these 
great craftsmen. 

When the Tycoon’s early tolerance of 
Christians turned into flaming hostility, 
he who had fostered the handicraft of 
the weavers inadvertently bestowed 
on them the greatest honor of all, by 

giving the halo of martyrdom to one of 
their number and making of him a 
worthy candidate for the office of patron 
saint of Nishijin. Twenty-six Catholic 
priests, religious, and laymen, were exe- 
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cuted outside the city of Nagasaki by 
Hideyoshi’s order on February 5, 1597, 
and one of this noble company of mar- 
tyrs, Saint John Kisaka, sometimes 
called Kinoya, was a weaver. His pres- 
ence among the Christian leaders chosen 
for death makes us wonder if, indeed, 
the present use of Nishijin fabrics in the 
sanctuary might not have had a six- 
teenth-century precedent, since for- 
gotten. Saint John, a tertiary, was 
wholly employed in the service of the 
Church, and would have wished, no 
doubt, to devote his special skill to the 
adornment of the holy rites of religion. 
In the then flourishing state of Catholi- 
cism in Kyoto there would probably 
have been other Christian weavers to 
lend him a hand. 

At all events, Japanese textiles were 
by this time not wholly unknown to the 
Christian world. When, in 1584, an em- 
bassy from the Christian princes of Japan 
visited Pope Gregory xm, they brought 
His Holiness gifts of embroidered and 
brocaded silks, receiving Western tex- 
tiles in return. Some of the fabrics 
brought to Rome by the high-ranking 
Japanese youths who composed this 
embassy probably were products of the 
Kyoto weavers, whose art was then 
flourishing. 

Catholicism, too, was then flourishing 
in Kyoto; but the Church’s autumn was 
at hand, when the first leaves of martyr- 
dom would fall. Scarcely had fifty years 
elapsed after the historic embassy when 
Christianity was proscribed. Japan was 
closed to the outside world and con- 
signed to nearly three centuries of isola- 
tion, during which it was generally, 


though wrongly, supposed that all the 
Catholics of Japan had been extermi- 
nated. 

It might not seem a promising start 
for Japanese fabrics in the Western 
world. Yet in recent years the Kyoto 
weavers have fashioned textiles for vest- 
ments worn by the Pope and by a grow- 
ing number of prelates and priests in 
the United States. Thus does one of the 
Orient’s most ancient arts contribute 
to the external splendor of Christian 
worship, while this newly-discovered 
use for the fabrics promises to be a vital 
factor in preserving them for future 
ages. 


‘THE Nishijin weavers, in Nippon’s 
city of a thousand temples, met with 
many reversals of fortune. In spite of 
these, their fabrics continued to hold 
their own, even after Tokyo, in 1869, re- 
placed Kyoto as the capital of Japan. 
But the hardest trials were yet to come. 
The outbreak of World War 1m and the 
disastrous involvement of Japan threat- 
ened to extinguish the craft and with 
it the means of livelihood of the weavers. 
But, as in previous crises, the Kyoto 
textiles survived by reason of their excel- 
lence and the versatility of the artists. 
Certainly the three outlets that have 
kept the Nishijin fabrics and their weav- 
ers alive during the dark days since 1941 
would scarcely have been conceived by 
fiction’s liveliest imagination. These 
have been, in turn, sword sheathes to 
enrich the trappings of Mars, then 
dressing gowns to swathe the comforta- 
ble persons of the bourgeoisie, and now 
vestments to lend a new measure of 
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beauty to the ceremonies of the Church. 
The sword sheathes were due to the 
ingenuity of then Admiral Takeharu 
Teramoto, a professor of the Naval 
College of Japan, who was, fortunately 
enough, a member of the silk fabric 
Toiya, or corporation, of Kyoto. Tera- 
moto was directing the production of 
swords according to ancient Japanese 
methods. He had the timely thought 
that utilizing the Nishijin fabrics for 
sheathes would at once give the splen- 
didly fashioned weapons a garment 
worthy of their steel and save an ancient 
craft from extinction. In Shobei Yashiro, 
then head of the weavers’ guild, whose 
family had been producing silk for two 
hundred and fifty years, Teramoto found 
a codperative listener. It was none too 
soon, for the Imperial Government soon 
prohibited the production of luxurious 
fabric for other than military purposes. 
The sword covers were made in great 
quantities, and the sudden and cata- 
clysmic close of the war found great 
stores of the fabrics on hand for antici- 
pated future use, now frustrated. 
There was, indeed, a crisis. The Toi- 
yas, with their abundant capital and 
widespread network of selling outlets, 
had been dissolved. Teramoto, now 
president of the weavers’ guild, saw in 
this at once an obstacle and a promise. 
Should the weavers be able to obtain 
sufficient capital to survive, they would 
now control their own designs and ma- 
terials and be once more a guild in fact 
as well as name. 
Nevertheless he was at his wits’ end 
to save the craft until he happened to 
be at lunch with some American mili- 
tary officers. With the friendliness that 
soon displaces enforced hostility when 
men of good will come together, Tera- 
moto and his American acquaintances 
talked about the problems of peace 
which, for the weavers, were quite as 
acute as those of war. The Americans 
were impressed and concerned. They 
were men who recognized the impor- 
tance of hand crafts to the world’s di- 
minishing supply of beauty and the func- 
tion they could perform in the healing 
of a crippled economy. One of their 
number at last came forward with a sug- 
gestion to which Teramoto’s facile mind 
reacted affirmatively. Dressing gowns! 
No more in keeping with the lasting tra- 
ditions of the craft then were the sword 
sheathes, they turned out to be a suc- 
cessful expedient, which would preserve 
the fabrics for better days and higher 
aims. 
The sale of these dressing gowns 


brought sorely needed funds, enabling 
the weavers to struggle on, until a Mary- 
knoll father found them and persuaded 
them to try out their talents on the 
making of fabrics for religious use. This 
priest was a member of the society to 
which Rome has assigned the privilege 
of working with the native hierarchy 
and clergy of Kyoto. The Maryknoll 
Fathers found themselves in the thick of 
the Catholic life and civil relief work 
of a city that had been spared the hor- 
rors of bombing but shared in the 
economic stress following the war. 

In accordance with Catholic mission 
tradition, the Maryknollers busied them- 
selves with the temporal as well as the 
spiritual needs of the people they had 
come to serve, and Father Leopold 
Tibesar made the weavers his special 
care. What he proposed was, in some 
ways, a daring venture. The Kyoto 
weavers had, indeed, robed Buddhist 
priests through the centuries for their 
picturesque ceremonials, but much of 
the design and symbolism learned in 
serving the temples had to be discarded 
as the weavers began to essay the mak- 
ing of fabrics for the Church. Here their 
skill in tapestry-making stood them in 
good stead. The group comprises highly 
trained artists as well as craftsmen. ‘Their 
present designer is considered the most 
outstanding in Japan. And the paint- 
ings (technically known as cartoons) 
from which the weavers work are exe- 
cuted by a master of the arts of painting 
and design. Therefore given subjects 
can either be copied from originals or 
developed from suggested ideas with 
complete fidelity. 

Furthermore, when Hideyoshi estab- 
lished them in Nishijin, the Kyoto weav- 
ers had for more than a century been 
supplying the dancers in the No plays 
with cloth of gold robes. Recent exami- 
nation of these rich costumes shows that 
while time has dimmed the lustre of the 
older ones, they are nevertheless far 
more elegant than the new. 


So, THERE was a long history of ex- 
perience behind the first vestments of 
Nishijin fabric which appeared in Saint 
Francis Xavier Church, Kyoto, early in 
1948. These had crosses of gold woven 
throughout, and the decorative bands in 
pure gold thread had been produced by 
finger-nail weaving. In this process, used 
for intricate designs in a small field, 
the thread is passed through the warp 
by means of the nail of the first finger, 
which has been allowed to grow to old- 
time mandarin length. 


In the late spring of that same year 
the weavers and their Maryknoll patron 
had developed sufficient self-confidence 
to exhibit their workmanship at the 
meeting of the hierarchy of Japan. The 
sample set of vestments was promptly 
“commandeered” by the Apostolic Del- 
egate and the Japanese bishops to pre- 
sent to His Eminence, Cardinal Spell- 
man, on the occasion of his visit to Ja- 
pan that summer. And on the occasion 
of the golden sacerdotal jubilee of Pius 
x, an all-gold set of solemn mass vest- 
ments of Nishijin fabric were among the 
gifts offered His Holiness. 

During the year after, the Catholic 
world, awake to the signs of spiritual re- 
newal in Japan, watched with absorbed 
interest the extraordinary celebrations 
commemorating the four hundredth 
anniversary of the arrival of Saint 
Francis Xavier, August 15, 1549. Visi- 
tors learned of the Nishijin textiles 
and were quick to sense their social as 
well as their religious significance. Well 
aware that in the shattered economies of 
the post-war world, fabrics worthy of the 
altar were increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain, the clerics learned with satisfaction 
that an ancient craft was intact in Ja- 
pan and was already showing its apti- 
tude to fashion textiles for the Church. 
What an added tragedy if this rich 
source of beauty for the sanctuary and 
of bread for the workers, preserved in 
the one unscarred citadel of Japanese 
culture, should have survived the perils 
of war only to succumb to the ills of 
peace! 

With growing interest in religious and 
artistic circles, the dream of Nishijin 
fabrics for the Church was becoming a 
reality. Father Tibesar was ever on hand 
to give the final nod of approval to 
Christian designs worked out by the 
weavers and to iron out the difficulties 
that naturally arose as the weavers began 
to deal with a sympathetic, but alien, 
world. Tact was needed. To minds 
trained in conservatism novelty often 
arouses scepticism. And Nishijin fab- 
rics, for all their antiquity, were a nov- 
elty in Christian sanctuaries. 

One could not describe the infiltra- 
tion of Kyoto textiles into European and 
American sacristies as a “flourishing 
trade,” but it is already enough to con- 
vince the guildsmen that the require- 
ments of the Catholic Church are not in- 
surmountable and to persuade a grow- 
ing number of priests and artists that the 
employment of Nishijin fabrics is in keep- 
ing with authentic standards of beauty 
and dignity in the sanctuary. 
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The Liturgy as a Basis for New Churches in Japan 


HEN the “liturgical movement” 

made its first steps in Germany, 
there once came a group of young people 
to the Abbey of Beuron asking whether 
they could have, on the next morning, 
exclusively for their group, a “liturgical 
Mass.”” And when the brother at the 
entrance asked what they meant, they 
said: ‘“A Mass in which we all can ac- 
tively answer and participate.” 

A “liturgical Mass’ —as though 
any Mass were not liturgical, indeed! 
This kind of talk and these ways of the 
liturgically-minded of that time often 
created severe tensions among the most 
fervent of the clergy in Europe and so 
rather retarded than furthered the very 
progress of the movement. 

If I here speak of the “liturgy as a 
basis for new churches,” is it not just 
the same strange approach; is it not in- 
deed as if I also wanted to coin a phrase, 
“liturgical church’? 

The title indeed might make one think 
so at first — as though any church, the 
world over, served something other 
than the liturgy! But it seems to me a 
vital necessity to see this sacred liturgy 
of our Church situated in its special 
adaptation to the requirements of this 
mission country, Japan. The liturgy 
may be the same everywhere, and yet, 
in Japan, where Catholic Christianity 
remains to be built from the very 
foundation up, certain things such as 
the liturgy itself have perhaps to be re- 
garded more than in other countries. 

One would think that the first ques- 
tion about a new church would regard 
its style. But our poor wooden churches, 
up to now, gave little evidence that 
this question had ever been asked. 
Yet neo-gothic, neo-basilican, even neo- 
romanesque, have been tried. Can you 
build gothic in wood or romanesque in 
plaster? Such creations were accepted 
and looked upon by many Japanese 
faithful as adhering to something like a 
Catholic standard. As if Catholic meant 
necessarily a repetition of former styles 
and — since the financial problem dic- 
tated the utmost economy — as if Cath- 
olic meant medtocrity. 

But is it not a fact that the liturgy 
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is not bound to any style, just as it is 
not bound to any country or century? 
It is eternal. It has a supernatural as 
well as a super-national spirit and so is 
adaptable to any space or time. Liturgy 
at any time and everywhere creates its 
Own space anew; among new people, 
with new materials, in new ideas and 
new forms. 

Thus it is obvious, in our mission 
country, that the liturgy starts from the 
very beginning sub respectu missionis. 
That means that certain elements will, 
in accordance with the distinctive needs 
and requirements of the missions, nec- 
essarily be more emphasized than others. 
Baptism, for instance, is here definitely 
the sacrament of the adult, of the con- 
vert from paganism and so plays again 
that important rdéle it had in the old 
Roman Empire. This frequent baptismus 
adultorum in Japan, therefore, calls for- 
mally for a baptistry with all possible 
space for an impressive baptismal cere- 
mony. In this respect churches in Ja- 
pan will certainly have to differ from 
churches in the home countries, where 
occasional baptisms — one at a time — 
are the regular procedure. Our baptisms 
of adults must be performed, as to form 
and content, in a way which renders 
them unforgettable for ever. 

Also churches proper will have to be 
planned in such a way that the principal 
function taking place there, the holy 
sacrifice, will be celebrated in full view 
of all the congregation. I mean that the 
Church will have to teach here, as of 
old, through Christ’s sacrifice. It must 
be clear from the very beginning, in a 
mission land, that it is not the sermon 
that can be called the teaching part of 
the service, but the whole Missa Cate- 
chumenorum. The missal to-day is of 
course the book which the Church re- 
quires for those baptized. At the time 
when Latin was the vernacular, all the 
texts of the Missa Catechumenorum were 
lessons in themselves, understood by 
rich and poor, educated and illiterate. 
These texts are to-day still “. . . writ- 
ten for our instruction, that through pa- 
tience and the consolation of the Scrip- 
tures we might have hope.” So we must 


find a way to make these old Sunday 
bible lessons of our Church known to all 
the baptized in Christ, and even more 
so to those in preparation for baptism. 


‘THE dialogue Mass, with these lessons 
in the vernacular, is therefore of the 
greatest necessity in the missions. The 
old ambones will, for that reason, be 
almost a condition sine qua non: one 
pulpit on the gospel side for the regular 
sermon of the priest and a second pulpit 
on the epistle side for a lector of the 
lessons and all the texts, read in the 
vernacular. These two pulpits will serve 
in sung high masses as the ambones for 
the solemn singing of the epistle and the 
gospel. 

Have we then to return to the ar- 
rangements of the old basilica, with the 
ambones standing in the church nave? 
By no means. They can easily be placed 
at the two ends of the communion rail, 
facing the nave and so taking no space 
at all. 

The centre of the church is, of course, 
the place of the sacrifice itself, the altar. 
Side altars luckily need not be thought 
of at all, as the scarcity of priests does 
not raise the problem of three or four 
masses at the same time. There is no 
question of a “‘high” altar; there is only 
the altar. The idea of the one sacrifice 
will be expressed in the simple sacrificial 
table. On this table will stand nothing 
except the tabernacle, the candlesticks 
and the crucifix, nothing that could 
distract from the principal meaning. 
The decoration will be equally simple 
and symbolic. All those towering ladders 
for a flower show will be left where they 
belong — at the florist shop. The altar 
table, so to speak, is its own decoration. . 

The mural behind the altar again will 
bring out the theme of the sacrifice as 
such and will in no way deter from its 
principal idea. Christ-the-teacher teach- 
ing His sacrifice in the Scriptures, or 
Christ-the-redeemer on His sacrificial 
cross, or that old-new Christ-the-Judge 
of the eschatology. These are the eternal 
pictures throughout all centuries, win- 
ning souls through the central idea of 
our religion. 
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The simple crucifix in its majestic 
meaning of the sacrificial triumph or 
in its theme of the eternal sacrifice, 
where the Father receives His crucified 
Son — both used so often in recent Eu- 
ropean and American churches — might 
also have, here in Japan, preference 
over others. 

The pagan or catechumen entering 
our churches will at once face that 
principal idea of Christianity and will 
at once receive the message of the re- 
demption, of forgiveness, of love and of 
peace. Or he may enter as a Christian, 
as a new convert; this central element 
of the church will always regulate his 
very piety along the lines of the liturgy 
of the Church herself, leaving all per- 
ipheric things at the periphery, and 
will pronounce the central ones as his 
life-centre. 

This is what I meant when I said that 
there cannot be anything else than the 
liturgy of Christ Himself as the central 
building factor in our churches. 

The style has always been and will 
always be imprinted by the time and the 
period itself. Styles are born with the 
living faith of a century. Once the living 
faith has matured in Christian archi- 
tects, they will be pushed and urged by 
their faith to build the “liturgical” 
buildings of their time, exactly as were 


those of the centuries of the basilicas or 
of the romanesque and gothic eras. The 
same old living faith will preserve them 
from exaggerations just as happened in 
former centuries. They will see clearly 
enough that the term “modern church” 
has always existed in every century. It 
need have nothing in common, in our 
day, with a cinema house or a railroad 
station, or with a bank lobby or a sports 
arena. 

The same old liturgy can to-day cre- 
ate the same sacredness in concrete and 
steel as it did formerly in marble or 
granite blocks or bricks; it will achieve 
with murals what the old masters did in 
mosaics and frescoes; it will light the 
church with modern methods and still 
retain the very spirit of ancient oil 
lamps; it can bring about with the new- 
est windows exactly the same spiritual 
warmth as did the gothic windows; in a 
word, it will combine all twentieth cen- 
tury improvements — heating systems, 
loud speaker units, etc.,— with the 
ageless spirit of Christ’s sacrifice. 

All this has certainly been implied in 
the reiterated directions on church build- 
ing emanating from Rome. 

Styles have always been shaped by 
architects in any given period. Here, in 
Japan, with a Catholic Christianity of 
less than a half percent of the entire 


population, we can hardly expect to 
find many Christian architects, artists, 
or composers of high rank. Catholic art- 


ists in all fields of the arts will only © 


come forth when this Christianity is 
really established as a living, cultural 
force. And I believe we shall have to 
regard the Church in Japan as a real 
mission Church for a long time to come. 
In fact, our problem to-day is very simi- 
lar to that in the days of the Roman 
Empire, when the pagan basilicas were 
adapted to new deeds by the Christian 
architects. Here also have we the prob- 
lem of adaptation to Japanese forms and 
ideas. And in the few years since the 
war I believe the problem has changed 
entirely. If all the buildings shooting up 
out of the ground like mushrooms in our 
post-war Japan are completely discard- 
ing all contact with former genuine 
Japanese forms and indeed evidence the 
whole international trend of the present 
century, why should not our churches 
also be allowed to keep pace with these 


distinct trends of the Japan of our time? . 


Our century of news and radio, of 
television and jet-planes, seems to de- 
mand a world style, growing up at the 
same time in all nations. 

And yet do not fear; it will be this one 
simple principle with all our churches 
all over the globe: Speritus vivificat. 


How the Hiroshima Memorial Church Was Built 


N ACCOUNT of this undertaking 
could fill a book. Here are a few 
points of general interest. On the morn- 
ing of the sixth of August, 1945, at 8.15, 
took place the catastrophe which has 
been described so many times. The 
writer of these lines was one of those who 
saw the awesome yellow light, with a 
few seconds to imagine the cause, then 
was wrapped in utter darkness. He can- 
not remember any sound heard at that 
moment and yet, soon afterward, he 
found himself, with others, outside the 
house bathed in their own blood. 
During the long weeks of recovery, 
many reflections were made by all who 
had suffered this terrifying experience. 
My own reflection was this: two hun- 
dred thousand lives snuffed out of this 
world by the effect of one small object. 


Huco LassaLte, S.J. 


Peace returned to the world nine days 
later. There was a connection between 
these two events. The victims of the A- 
bomb had given their lives — without 
being asked for their consent, but yet 
in fact —for the peace of the world. 
This, it seemed to me, should never be 
forgotten — not, of course, to foster the 
spirit of revenge but in the spirit of 
gratitude and, at the same time, as an 
encouragement for all of us to work for 
the great aim for which these victims 
had given their lives: world peace. The 
old church at Hiroshima had been de- 
stroyed; let the new one be a memorial 
church for world peace. 

About a year later I went on a trip 
around the world. In many lectures I 
had occasion to speak about the disaster 
of Hiroshima and of the plan for a 


memorial church. The idea met with 
great sympathy everywhere, especially 
that of His Holiness, Pope Pius xu. 

A year and a half later, in November, 
1947, I returned to Japan. A generous 
benefactor in the United States had 
given a large contribution, which lent 
us courage to carry out our plans on a 
big scale. The first item had to be to 
secure a good design for the building. 
It was in Hiroshima that the church was 
to be built; therefore we felt it logical 
that the architect should be a Japanese. 
But whom should we ask? A competi- 
tion would decide. We had the codpera- 
tion of the Asahi Press, one of the biggest 
daily papers in Japan. The idea of a 
competition met with great enthusiasm 
in Japanese architectural circles. This 
was all the more the case since architec- 


ADAPTATION OR WESTERNIZATION? Two phases in the evolu 
tion of religious art and architecture in Japan which may lead to an “integra 


tion” embodying the hopes of the Church and the legitimate desires of loce 


communities. (See “Summary” on page 93.) 


(Above) Church of the Immaculate Conception, Akabane, 
Tokyo. This represents the early phase in architecture, when 


undigested European prototypes were the rage. (Right) A 


temple at Nara. The simplicity of the design and the perfect 
relationship with the genius of Japan led to a period of adapta- 
tion (about 1925), under the sponsorship of Archbishop Celso 


Costantini (now Cardinal), then Apostolic Delegate to China. 


ove) Catholic church at Katase (near Yokohama) built in 1936. (Below) Church of SS. Peter and Paul, Nara City. 
lt in 1932 by a priest of the Paris Foreign Mission Society. (Right) Catholic Church in Otsu, erected under the super- 
ron of the late Bishop Patrick J. Byrne, M.M. Apostolic Delegate to fapan. The interior of this church at Otsu indicates 
latent desire to have a pseudo-European conception infiltrate Japanese design. These examples of too-direct adaptation, 
esenting the second phase, met with the opposition of large numbers of converts who saw in them a recall to elements 


inding them of their former pagan allegiance. 


(Above) Catholic church at Minami-Rinkan, near Yokohama, built in 
1952. (Right) Interior of same church. (Below) Baptistry in Church at 
Chigasaki, near Yokohama, built in 1952. The Reverend Charles 
Freuler, C.M., architect. These churches point the way toward the neces- 
sary simplification which can precede the final merger of the best elements 


of Japanese architecture and Western inspiration. 


THIRD PERIOD (see “Summary” page 93) in which Father Freuler, C.M., attempts 


bring simplicity 
a too faithful copy of indigenous forms. 


| 
into his designs and eliminate the objectionable features which stemmed Sro 


| 
| 
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Photos Hisomu Mas 


T he churches on this page were all designed by Father Freuler. See his article, 
“A Religious Architecture in Japan” on page 74; also Father Carpentier’s 
text “A Few Remarks and Suggestions on Catholic Art in Japan,” page 75. 


Catholic church at Chigasaki, near Yokohama, built in 1952. 
Father P. D. Carpentier, O.P. 


Painting in sanctuary 1. 


Design for a church at Kichyoji, near Tokyo, by Father Charles + 
Freuler, 1950. Whether the desired integration can evolve from i 
such designs is the present problem. A solution, it would seem, 
can more readily come from such an approach than from any 
return to outmoded European forms which could hardly result in 


any sensible synthesis. 
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AIR ANE IN JAPAN 


Project for a church in Komakura, near Yokohama. Here, Fathe 
Freuler plans a forecourt, always a welcome element in any 


parochial scheme. 


(Left) Catholic Mission at Hiroshima, built by Father MN Savic sa we 4 
the beginnings of sensible assimilation VS EERES NONE and wall design wi 
the elimination, in the roof, of details which recall, too vividly, paean WAL archi- 
tecture. (Below, left) Church of Our Lady, at Takano, near Kyoto, designed a 
Brother William Healy, of Maryknoll. (Below, right) Chapel near Tokyo. Built 
in 1950 by Father Freuler. 


(Left) Ceiling detail in a church near Kyoto, designed by Brother VV 


‘uliam Healy, 
M.M. (Above) 


In this church at Richijoji, by Father Freuler, we see how the archi- 
tect has cleverly combined the beauty and simplicity of Japanese Senestration and 


door design with the beauty and simplicity inherent in much “modern” 


work every- 
where. 


eht and below) Church of Saint Paul, Karuizawa. Antonin 
ymond, architect. This church was illustrated in the May, 1946, 
we of Lirurcicat Arts. Built in 1935; the late Father Leo 
‘ard was the pastor. The construction is a combination of concrete 
d wood. The wood columns, of cedar, were taken em the site; 
e concrete, with lava aggregate, was also taken from the site. The 
itue of Saint Paul, of lava, was designed and executed by Mrs 


ntonin Raymond. 


mce Mr Raymond maintains a large architectural office in Tokyo, we here 
ress the hope that the authorities will see fit to entrust him with the build- 
of churches in Japan. His ingenuity and talent, coupled with experrence 


ined through long residence in Japan, could help to bring the Church 
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Designs for a Catholic Japanese mission near T okyo by Antonin 


Raymond. This small church was to be of concrete construction; 


the exterior surface of the walls to be left unfinished since concrete 


work, in Japan, is of high quality in execution. 


EXQUISITE HAND-WOVEN TEXTILES (NISHIJIN) ARE 

BEING MADE FOR THE USE OF CATHOLIC RITUAL 

IN A ROMANCE OF THE MISSIONS IN JAPAN 
(See “Christening the Nishijin Fabrics,” on page 77) 


The director and staff of the Kyoto artists and weavers A few samples gathered in several workshops 
taken in one of the workshops. 1. Brocade weaver. 2. Kyoto, under the guidance of Mr Teramoto. Rep 
Brocade weaver. 3. Tapestry weaver. 4. Mr Takeharu 
Teramoto, President of the Guild. 5. Assistant to di- 
rector. 6. Mr Toshiaki Watanabe, maker of altar linens, an adequate idea of the beauty of the mate 
etc. 7, 8, 9. Brocade weavers. 10. Miss Kino. 11. Father and the excellence of the execution. 

Leopold Tibesar, M.M. 12. Mr Maurice Lavanoux, secre- 
tary of Liturgical Arts Society. 13. Mr Yoshitomo Mizoi, 
secretary to the President of the Guild. 14. Mr Sotaro 
Kino, head weaver. 15. Mr Shumpo Saito, designer. 16. 
Mrs Kino. 17. Mr Sutezo Fujino, chief manager. 18. Mrs 
Kino (Mr Kino’s mother) 


ductions of such textiles, unless in color, hardly g 


Kyoto workshop and studios where these tex- 
tiles are designed and woven by artists of a 
Guild that can boast of a three-century tradi- 
tion. 1. Tapestry weaving studio. 2. Tapestry 
weaver. 3. Brocade weaving studio. 4. Dyeing 
room. 


The age-old art traditions of Japan are evidenced 
by these examples of marvelous craftsmanship and | 
design in the collections of the Metropolitan Museum | 
of Art. It should not be too difficult to base the few 
requirements of Christian symbolism on designs of 
this kind rather than impose on these artists the too- 
often mediocre designs of the West. 


“We should avoid giving them [the Kyoto weavers 
designs, for example, like the bandings which have 
become mere means for displaying ‘symbolism 
. . . We might encourage the weavers to exercise. 
their ingenuity in interpreting the designs we give | 
them, and not encourage these artists slavishly tc 
copy western designs. | like to believe that abstract 
design might also be considered . . .” (See ‘‘Sum- 
mary” on page 93.) 


(Left) Priest’s robe, circa 1675. Made of Nishik 
brocade from the Nishijin looms, Kyoto. (Below 
left) NO robe, white satin with various Mon em- 
broidered in bright colored silk on gilded ground — | 
eighteenth century. (Right) Robe use for the Né 
dance, silk brocade — circa 1600. 


Photos courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 
HIROSHIMA. JAPAN 


PEACE MEMORIAL CHURCH 
HIROSHIMA 


Togo Murano, archi- 
tect. (Right) Perspective showing entire layout. At the present time 
only the shell of the church is completed, with the small building 
in the foreground serving as a rectory and the building in the rear 
which houses the Reine Elizabeth Academy of Music and Art. 
(See Father Hugo Lassalle’s article on page 89.) 


General view of Hiroshima to- 
day. We see the Peace Me- 
morial Church tower over the 
entire city. The intricate bamboo 
scaffolding which surrounds all 
construction in Japan is often 
decoration in itself. (Right) Inte- 
rior shell of Church. 


Among the one hundred and seventy-seven schemes submitted in the competition for the Peace Memorial 
church was this one, by R. Fukuda, which received an award for “artistic excellence.” A member of the jury, 
Mr. Kenji Imai, professor of architecture at the Waseda University, Tokyo, bemoaned the fact that". . . one 
tendency seemed to predominate, namely that of modernity.” Many of the architects maintained that by 
working with modern forms, the designs would be “Japanese and progressive.” Therein lies the problem of 
the evolution of a Japanese interpretation of Christian architecture. 
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TWO OTHER DESIGNS. 
for the 


Peace Memorial Church | 


Hiroshima. i 


Third prize award by Kunio Mayekawa. One 
member of the jury commended particularly the 
plan of the church while observing that surrounding 
buildings were not entirely coordinated with the 
general scheme. Another remarked that:"". . . the 
construction and form are extremely progressive 
and of high quality, but as a church it gives a, 
slightly repulsive [sic!| impression of too much iy 


movement.” i 


Sera: 


PE PREAS E 


The rules of the competition stipulated that the style of the church should embrace four elements: it should be modern, in Japanese taste, 

monumental, and religious. Students of architecture in Japan at present are very anxious to find a harmonious combination of modern style é! 
with Japanese “taste.” That this is not an easy task was realized by a member of the jury, Mr Tetsuo Yoshida, professor of architecture at Hy 
the Nippon University, Tokyo, who said: “How a new church should be built is a difficult question. About this people certainly will not have i 
the same opinion.” Perhaps the mistakes of the past will put the architects in Japan on the right track. 1 
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Second prize design by K. Inoue. The confusion, in the 
minds of many members of the jury, is evident in these 
general remarks concerning those who came close to 
winning this competition. ". . . he [Mr Inoue] deserves 
recognition for having created a most satisfactory 
church. His grouping of the other buildings, however, 
is impossible of execution.” Why? Another close win- 
ner was told that his concept was ". . . out of line 
with church buildings throughout the Catholic world.” 


1. Matsujiro Sasaki 
2. Matsujiro Sasaki 
3. Sugako Oshida 


4. Seikyo Okayama 


See Father Hermann Heuvers, S.J.’s article 
page 95 and Father P. D. Carpentier’s text 
page 75. 


5. P. D. Carpentier, O.P. 


6. P. D. Carpentier, O.P. 


on 


on 


Photos Courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


In the design and making of the appurtenances used in churches in Japan it 
would seem desirable to welcome inspiration from the great art of that coun- 
try, as indicated by these few illustrations. "In Japan . . . we come to a land 
where art, great art, existed for many centuries, and to cheapen and lower 
the tone of any art, particularly when it deals with that beauty which should 


be a ‘sine qua non’ in the House of God, is indecent.” (See “Summary” on 
page 93.) 


1. Mosquito smoker, pottery, nineteenth century. 
2. Tea bowl, white inlaid in gray, circa 1780. 
3. Vase from Kyoto, pottery, nineteenth century. 
4, Figure of a philosopher with scroll, stoneware, circa 1780. 
5. Figure of a farmer wiping face, stoneware, circa 1760. 


6. The great art to be found in many temples at Nara. 


7. Porcelain cups and bottles to be found in shops along the Ginza, 
Tokyo's equivalent of our Broadway. 


Photo Jacques Lowe 
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ture, as well as all art, had suffered very 
much during the war. The architects, 
and all those who were interested in 
architecture, were glad to have this 
opportunity to work on such a design. A 
special point of interest in this competi- 
tion, from the point of view of archi- 
tecture, was the requirement that a com- 
bination had to be found between mod- 
ern architecture and genuine Japanese 
taste. More than one thousand re- 
quested the application papers of the 
competition, and one hundred and 
seventy-seven finally took part. Two 
months was the time limit set by the 
cominittee. 

After much deliberation, the jury de- 
cided that no first prize could be 
awarded, since no one had met the four 
required conditions: modern architec- 
ture; genuine Japanese taste; religious 
feeling; monumentality. The competi- 
tion was a great success, but we did not 
get the design we had expected. The 
final design, therefore, had to be made. 
We asked Mr Togo Murano, one of the 
outstanding architects of Japan. At first 
Mr Murano refused to accept the com- 
mission, because he had been a member 
of the jury for the competition. How- 
ever, urged by his friends and in view of 


Y TRIP around the world, one 
of those unexpected and mar- 
velous opportunities that come once in 
a lifetime (although, even now, I have 
dreams for other trips, in other direc- 
tions) was ostensibly for the purpose of 
studying the work of the silk weavers in 
Kyoto and to gain an idea of the evolu- 
tion of religious art and architecture in 
Japan. I can thank a Maryknoller, 
Father Leopold Tibesar, of Tokyo, for 
the first rumblings of the idea that 
eventually led me to other lands. My 
correspondence with him, over a period 
of two years, had resulted in an impasse, 
and Father Tibesar finally suggested 
that I come to Japan to study the situa- 
tion in situ, in a land replete with beauty 
of its own making through the centuries, 
but which, in the realm of religious art, 
was in thrall to the usual misconcep- 
tions. 


the world-wide importance of the work, 
he finally accepted. 

It may be of interest to know that 
this church will be much larger and 
richer in its details than are most 
churches built in a mission country. 
This is due to the fact that this memorial 
church has a very different purpose and 
meaning. Its purpose is not only to 
contain the congregation of the parish 
but to serve as a memorial for world 
peace, and thus it has a meaning for the 
whole country — even an international 
one. This has been understood by the 
Japanese people from the very begin- 
ning, and it is for this reason that even 
an imperial prince, His Highness Prince 
Takamatsu, consented to head the com- 
mittee organized in order to secure 
funds in Japan for the building of the 
church. 

On the other hand, it can also be said 
that, for the propagation of the Faith 
in a mission country of such high culture 
in art as Japan, the Church must show 
her rich spiritual life by objects of true 
art — as far, of course, as means will al- 
low. 

The beautiful architecture of the old 
temples and shrines in Japan always im- 
presses visitors. The Japanese is accus- 


A Summary 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


It is a truism that one is seldom a 
prophet in one’s country, in one’s own 
city. It is more likely that words of 
wisdom, just as valid at home as they 
are elsewhere, are more susceptible of 
a hearing and possible acceptance thou- 
sands of miles away. And the result of 
such acceptance is that the author of 
the bright ideas — often borrowed from 
others, anyway — finds himself playing 
the réle of an expert. Fortunately for 
me, however, I can bolster this “expert” 
phase of the trip with the thoughts of 
those who have spent many years in the 
mission field, and the remarks I shall 
offer must be read against such a back- 
ground. 

Father Tibesar kindly assumes that 
Japan can borrow light from us in this 
question of religious art. Perhaps so! 
The light that Japan can borrow may 
come from the “dark night” which has 


tomed to pay homage to his religious 
objects in a surrounding of perfect har- 
mony between nature and art. A Chris- 
tian church, even if it is big, cannot 
impress a Japanese unless its materials 
and execution are of the very best. We 
hope that this memorial at Hiroshima 
will meet these demands and thus be- 
come, for many who will see it, the way 
to true peace of heart. 

When will the church be completed? 
This question is often asked. It is, of 
course, a matter of funds. We are still 
collecting for that purpose, but we hope 
to consecrate the church sometime be- 
fore the end of this year. It may be that 
some parts of the interior will have to 
be left unfinished until we have suffi- 
cient money to complete the structure 
itself. I do not think that this magazine 
is supposed to be a means of propaganda 
for collecting funds, but may I be al- 
lowed to say that we should be very 
thankful if every reader of this article 
would contribute even one dollar so that 
the church might be completed this 
year? All would then share in the fruits 
of the perpetual adoration which will 
continue, day and night, in this church 
specially consecrated to the peace of the 
world, 


overcome us in recent decades; the 
“dark night” of archaeologism and 
anachronism; the “dark night’’ of fear 
and timidity, of retreat in the escape of 
sentimentalism. From this “dark night,” 
out of which we are slowly awakening 
in the West, may yet come some of the 
light Father Tibesar feels can be bor- 
rowed for the benefit of Japanese Chris- 
tian art. I hope so. Father ‘Tibesar 
states the problem very well in his 
article, ‘“‘Japan Borrows Light,” when 
he remarks: ““The Church is being re- 
born in Japan. It had just passed 
through a seething experience during 
which outwardly it all but disappeared. 
Our new Christians are boiling over 
with the impact of their newly-found 
joy in their faith in the Glad Tidings 
that have just come to them. What a 
God-given opportunity to start afresh 
and to start well!” 
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But the impact of this newly-found 
joy should be channeled in ways and 
even byways that will not leave the bit- 
ter taste of western errors. Some of 
these errors have already encroached 
on the Church in Japan, if we are to 
take some of the existing church build- 
ings as examples. But all this is of the 
past, and we can concentrate on the 
future. 

It would seem that, so far, there are 
three distinct phases in religious art in 
Japan. The first centered on western 
influences which brought in their train 
all the archaeological sentimentalism 
which had flooded our country; later, 
about thirty years ago, we come upon 
the period initiated by His Eminence, 
Celso Cardinal Costantini, then Apos- 
tolic Delegate to China, who felt that 
a return to indigenous norms would 
stem this flood of western misconcep- 
tions. Thirdly, we have the period im- 
mediately following the last war, when 
architects were led to jettison all vestiges 
of past glories and go all out for a west- 
ern modernism, but a modernism shorn 
of the safeguards with which western 
architects can control their exuberance. 
For example, when I looked at the com- 
petition drawings for the Peace Memo- 
rial Church in Hiroshima, I wondered 
how Japanese architects could be so 
western, and then I heard that many of 
them were products of our American 
universities; one had even been a fol- 
lower of Le Corbusier, twenty-five years 
ago. It may have been this western 
tendency that led the authorities to 
award the job of designing this new 
Church in Hiroshima to a Japanese 
professor of architecture, but I doubt 
very much that the end product will be 
anything but a still-born attempt to be 
modern in a “concrete,” lifeless mass. 


A FOURTH phase, it seems to me, 
is not impossible. It would hinge on a 
merger of the best spirit of Japanese 
architecture with the best of present- 
day western architecture. After all, our 
western designers owe a great deal to 
the spirit of simplicity and ‘“‘open-plan’’ 
design which is at the root of the best 
architecture in Japan. As Bruno Taut 
so eloquently put it: “It does not mean 
an admonition to imitate outer ap- 
pearances, or to copy with more or less 
virtuosity, but to take the spirit of a 
beautiful work as a model and to bring 
present conditions to the clearest and 
most perfect form, as was done in them.” 

If any words of mine can help mat- 
ters in this direction, I would urge all 


those in charge of building operations 
in Japan to sponsor the work of such 
architects as Father Charles Freuler, 
C.M., and Antonin Raymond, whose 
Tokyo office rivals and even surpasses 
his New York office. There must be 
other architects of talent in Japan who 
would be interested in the design of 
churches and a few of them may yet be 
found among the unsuccessful competi- 
tors of the Hiroshima church adventure. 
And Brother William Healy, of Mary- 
knoll, whom I met in Kyoto and who 
guided me on several memorable ex- 
peditions, has also been responsible for 
the design of churches in that area. 
Examples of both Father Freuler’s and 
Brother William’s churches are illu- 
strated in this issue. 

In this article Father Freuler makes 
several points of particular interest. 
He remarks that a gigantic construction 
programme had to be handled in Japan 
following the war, but that “. . . unfor- 
tunately the opportunity was missed be- 
cause of circumstances. Neither money 
nor architects were wanting. . . . What 
was lacking was the responsibility which 
competent people should have taken.” 
The same old story. He wisely warns 
against: “. . . unrestrained fancy, a 
mistaken modernism .. .” and I feel 
that Father Freuler hits the nail on the 
head when he urges that: “In modern 
church building, therefore, there should 
be no elimination of Japanese artistic 
elements, but rather their re-discovery; 
they should be held in high esteem and 
utilized for the liturgy.” 

It is where the liturgy is concerned 
that we find so many misconceptions, 
chiefly because we insist too often on 
doing things the hard way. That is why 
Dom Hildebrand Yaiser’s article is of 
importance, since he clears the air on 
that subject. “It seems to me,” states 
Dom Hildebrand,” a vital necessity to 
see this sacred liturgy of our Church 
situated in its special adaptation to the 
requirements of this mission country 
in Japan.” ‘Thus it is obvious, in our 
mission country, that the liturgy starts 
from the very beginning sub respectu 
missions.” It follows, then, that the 
baptistry, for example, will have to be 
treated in a very special manner, and 
so on all along the line. However, I 
wonder if Dom Hildebrand is not 
tempted to “throw out the baby with 
the bath water” when he further re- 
marks: “If all the buildings shooting 
up out of the ground like mushrooms 
in our post-war Japan are completely 
discarding all contact with former genu- 


ine Japanese forms and indeed evidence 
the whole international trend of the 
present century, why should not our 
churches also be allowed to keep pace 
with these distinct trends in the Japan 
of our time?” Of course, have the design 
of our churches keep pace with certain 
trends, but I am tempted to agree with 
Father Freuler’s thought that we should 
not eliminate Japanese artistic ele- 
ments, since certain of these elements 
can easily be merged with present-day 
know-how and utilized for the liturgy. 
It all depends on how it is done and who 
does it. It is not easy! 


IF ARCHITECTURE does not pre- 
sent insurmountable problems other 
than those dictated by common sense 
and competence and a certain amount 
of daring and imagination, the question 
of painting and sculpture is quite an-— 
other matter. Here intangible qualities 

come into play: the feeling, the talent, 

the Christian attitude of the artist. The 

only artist I met in Tokyo who would 

seem to embody these intangibles, in 

greater or lesser degree, is Teresa K. | 
Koseki. Through the kindness of Father 
Hermann Heuvers, S.J., I was intro-— 
duced to the work of members of his 

Catholic Guild of Catholic artists: Mat- 
sujiro Sasaki, Seikyo Okayama, Sugako © 
Oshida. In his short account of this 

guild in Japan, Father Heuvers refers 

to the fact that Japanese painters feel 

awkward in their attempts to portray 
Christ, our Lady, and the apostles in 
Japanese attire since” .. . everyone | 
in Japan knows that Christ, our Lady, 
and the apostles were not Japanese.” 
But everyone in past ages knew that_ 
Christ, our Lady, and the apostles were > 
not French, or German, or Dutch, and | 
yet the universality of the Church made_ 
it quite possible for artists in all ages 
to fashion their art to suit their lands, | 
Is it not possible in Japan, and could 
not the missionaries explain matters to” 
their faithful? In his article ““The Ren- 
aissance of Japanese Christian Art,” 
Augustin Kanayama remarks: “The 
first echoes of western art reached Japan 

in the sixteenth century through the 
missionaries. . . . But it was only after 
Japan had opened her doors to the 

outer world ... that occidental art 

spread with renewed vigor throughout 
the country. With the same bemused 
enchantment with which they had 
greeted German philosophy and Ameri- 
can technology, they greeted the art 
that came from France. .. .” In the 
Tokyo Museum of Art I saw an exhibi- 
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tion of paintings which might not have 
surprised me in Paris, even in New 
York, except that it was of an incredibly 
low level. The disturbing fact was that 
all these artists were evidently intent 
on becoming little Picassos or little any- 
one elses. There was not a hint of their 
indigenous culture or any vestige of 
their own great art. There is no need 
for this to happen, to such an extent 
anyway, in the field of Christian art, 
assuming, of course, that the taste of 
those who would like to devote their 
talent to Christian art is not vitiated 
by the prejudices and bad taste of many 
whose duty, it would seem, is to lead the 
people in the path of beauty. I say this 
advisedly because I saw in Japan the 
usual collection of church goods horrors 
and I heard the usual excuse that “‘this 
is what the people want.’’ But when I 
inquired how the people had reached 
such a conclusion, a spokesman for the 
attitude of the least common denomina- 
tor had to admit that he was among 
those who had brought such things to 
the country. Like converts everywhere, 
these new Japanese Christian have a 
tendency to identify all that pertains to 
the externals of the Church with the 
tastes and prejudices of their confessors, 
and the results can sometimes be disas- 
trous. And when one reflects on the 
beauties of Japanese art and when one 
sees objects of great beauty and sim- 
plicity in the homes of the people, such 
perversion of their innate sense of beauty 
becomes a serious matter. We, in the 
United States, began our. artistic ex- 
perience during an unfortunate era as 
far as the arts were concerned. But the 
flood of Victorian bad taste that en- 
gulfed us—coming from Europe — 
did not destroy existing art. There is a 
chapter to be written on the art of our 
American Indians, but that’s another 
story. In Japan, however, we come to a 
land where art, great art, existed for 
many centuries, and to cheapen and 
lower the tone of any art, particularly 
when it deals with that beauty which 
should be a sine qua non in the House of 
God, is indecent. 

So Augustin Kanayama poses these 
questions: “Should we conclude that 
Japanese artists feel, more or less con- 
sciously, that European art, nourished 
by centuries of Christian inspiration, 
is the art whose style best corresponds 
to the Christian message? Or should 
we gather that they avoid like the plague 
any representation of Christian themes, 
alien to Japan’s spiritual climate before 
the coming of Saint Francis Xavier, 


by means of formal ways of expression 
already serving to exalt national myths 
now withered away? ... Or then 
again is European art so deeply im- 
planted that it is no longer possible for 
Japanese artists to escape its suggestive 
grasp?” 

In this much-needed impetus for a 
sane evolution of Christian art in Japan, 
perhaps Father Carpentier, O.P., sug- 
gests a partial solution. In his text on 
Catholic art in Japan, he urges that the 
Japanese people be shown good and 
truly religious art. And he says: ‘“‘What 
a help it would be if each year in some 
great gallery we could hold an exhibi- 
tion of Catholic art from various lands, 
with well-chosen modern specimens to 
embody an ideal which would prove 
that the religious theme, rather than 
being worn out, can stimulate the high- 
est expressions of our times.” And what 
a help it would be if the few authentic 
artists now in Japan were actually en- 
trusted with commissions to decorate 
churches. No artist, in Japan or else- 
where, can exist and develop in the 
vacuum of benevolent (!) indifference. 

There is at least one phase of art for 
the Church in Japan that has not yet 
been spoiled — the Nishijin textiles. 
Our collaborator, William M. Queen, 
tells the story in his article, “Chris- 
tening the Nishijin Textiles.” I am all 
the more interested in that aspect of 
religious art since my trip around the 
world really came out of the plan to 
visit Kyoto and see the work of these 
remarkable weavers. In this instance, all 
the weavers need is a minimum of 
guidance concerning symbolism and 
the general design of vestments. If 
those of us in the United States who 
may be called upon to send suggestions 
—some have already furnished de- 
signs — can restrain their western tend- 
encies and give only ideas which will 
enable these weavers to merge the best 
of their own with the best of ours, all 
will be well. The materials and work- 
manship I saw in these Kyoto work- 
shops were of the highest quality and 
here, at least, is one art which needs 
little if any improvement. The need, 
from our end, is for designs which will 
merely christianize those elements in 
Japanese art which might not be en- 
tirely suitable for Catholic usage, always 
keeping in mind the possibilities of bap- 
tizing indigenous elements. We should 
avoid giving them designs, for example, 
like the bandings which have become 
mere means for displaying “‘symbolism,” 
and which we too often see illustrated 


in the “liturgical” catalogues. We might 
encourage the weavers to exercise their 
ingenuity in interpreting the designs 
we give them, and not encourage these 
artists slavishly to copy western ideas. 
I like to believe that abstract design 
might also be considered by these artists. 
In other words, we should interfere as 
little as possible. After all, the work of 
the Kyoto weavers should be largely 
used for vestments in churches in Japan 
— suitable as they may be for churches 
in this country and even for those in 
Europe. 

The minor arts in Japan, such as 
ceramics, woodwork, metal work, can 
play a great part in this evolution of the 
religious arts. Many are the humble 
things used in a Japanese home which 
can indicate designs for such elements 
as holy water fonts, candlesticks, sanc- 
tuary lamps, cruets, tabernacles, altars. 
I have seen in quite ordinary stores 
along the Ginza, in Tokyo, little cups 
and bottles of exquisite color and de- 
sign, and a few are illustrated in this 
issue. The same workers who produce 
these things could be led to the mak- 
ing of the appurtenances needed in 
churches. And anything made of wood 
can be superbly produced by Japanese 
craftsmen. The cases which housed the 
paintings and other objects of Japanese 
art recently exhibited at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, in New York, have 
been greatly admired by all who have 
seen them. If packing cases are of such 
excellent workmanship, think of what 
can be done for the Church along simi- 
lar lines. We need only the wll to have 
them and give the craftsmen the oppor- 
tunity to make them. I remember my 
visit, the last day of my stay in Tokyo, 
to the Folk Crafts Museum, WNkon 
Mingeikan (Meguroku, Komaba, cho. 
861) and I would urge all those who are 
interested in the subject to visit this 
museum and be inspired by the wonder- 
ful objects so well exhibited. 

Now I look forward to another visit 
to Japan, perhaps in five years, to wit- 
ness the flowering of an art at the serv- 
ice of the Church in tune with the 
spirit which infused all the great art in 
that country. 


The Catholic Artists’ 
Guild of Japan 
HERMANN HeEvvers, S.J. 


In 1930 a number of Catholic artists 
formed the Catholic Artists’ Guild of 
Japan. The majority of these artists al- 
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ready belonged to other associations ac- 
cording to the style of their art or the 
lineage of their training; the two major 
differences being between the artists of 
traditional Japanese style and those de- 
voted to western style. Most of our Guild 
artists are painters. 

From 1930 to 1952 they have held 
twelve exhibitions in Tokyo and two in 
Vatican City. Many of the paintings of 
the Guild group have found their way 
to Europe and to North and South 
America. They have also contributed to 
work in churches in Japan. 

With regard to their productions, the 
western world judges more favorably 


than does Japan. Our painters have 
been asked to illustrate the Christian 
story in traditional Japanese attire. 
Whenever our artists have tried it, they 
have felt awkward about it. They have 
not the naivety of mediaeval European 
painters who knew only the ways and 
fashions of their own country, whereas 
everyone in Japan knows that Christ and 
our Lady and the apostles were not Jap- 
anese. So the artists feel that they sin 
against truth if they attempt to portray 
Christian subject matter in Japanese 
dress. They feel happier in the portrayal 
of the history of Christianity in Japan, 
or present day religious life. 


The Editor’s Diary: 


Rome, October 27, 1952. Called on Signora 
Virginia Assirelli, Piazza del Popolo, 
3. Monsignor Thomas Tobin, of Port- 
land, Oregon, has given me a letter of 
introduction. A charming lady and a 
charming apartment. From the window 
the view of the Piazza would make 
even an unmusical soul burst into an 
aria. Monsignor Tobin had shown me 
a frontal Signora Assirelli had woven 
to a design by John Stanton, and which 
I hope to illustrate in the magazine. 
The lady’s own taste, however, is more 
of the Roman kind, and while the 
workmanship is excellent, the designs 
are of the gaudy Roman variety. 

Later Signora Assirelli showed me 
the way to the studio of a jolly, rotund 
sculptor, Francesco Nagni, located in a 
dream spot — via Di Villa Ruffo, not 
very far from the Piazza del Popolo, but 
hard to find unless you have a guide. 
Signor Nagni showed me the full-scale 
models for the rood screen of a church 
in San Paulo, Brazil. The work was 
much like the usual “ecclesiastical” 
modeling, and the sculptor had to find 
his way in a gothic background. Poking 
around in the studio I found a portion 
of a large model of the Death of the 
Virgin, and I have a photo for illustra- 
tion. Signor Nagni was quite frank in 
admitting that much of what he is asked 
to do is not his best work, and he made 
a crack about committees which, more 
often than not, lower the quality of most 
artists’ work. It’s much the same all 
over the world. Committees are too 
often like the “blind leading the blind,” 
and the less they know the more they 


seem to interfere, probably to hide the 
extent of their ignorance. The panel of 
the Death of the Virgin is more in line 
with what this sculptor would like to 
do; it was not a commission, but done 
only for his own pleasure. 

Later I called on Robert Cook, whom 
I had met in New York when he was 
working on a sketch for the then pro- 
posed statue of our Lady of the Air- 
ways, in the Logan Airport chapel, 
Boston. As the August issue of Lir. ARTs 
contained an illustration of the statue 
that was actually placed in this chapel, 
I was able to compare the two concep- 
tions, and I honestly feel that Robert 
Cook’s work was superior, as sculpture 
and as an interpretation of the subject 
matter —our Lady of the Arrways. 
Cook is another artist in the long list of 
those who should be given direct com- 
missions. Another is Robert White, 
whose work was illustrated in our 
August, 1950, issue. He is now enjoying 
a year’s residence at the American 
Academy, Rome. Both Cook and White 
could bring the vitality and sincerity of 
their art to enhance the beauty which 
we should expect to find in our churches. 


Through Robert Cook I met his 
neighbor in Via Margutta (a few blocks 
from the Piazza d’Espagna) Pericle 
Fazzini. An illustrated article on the 
work of this artist appeared in the 
March 10, 1952, issue of Life. I collected 
a photo of his unusual conception of 
Christ the Worker, and he gave me a 
preliminary sketch of this subject; also 
photos of stations of the cross. But I 


There are also Protestant artists in 
Japan. In the beginning some of them 
were welcomed in our Guild, but this 
did not work out well. They lacked the | 
sense of the supernatural and so were 
strained and unnatural. 

Art takes time. The artist who is a 
Christian must not separate himself 
from the great currents of artistic en- 
deavor in his country. He must first of 
all be an artist. | 

Then he will find a way of expressing | 
his religious feelings and, in the course of | 
time, may execute more objective work | 
in the House of God: church art in the | 
strictest sense. | 


x 


have an uneasy feeling about his altar _ 
in the new church of Saint Eugenio; 
the statue of Mother Cabrini, above this _ 
altar, is a fine piece of work. | 


Castel Gandolfo, October 28, 1952. A 9.30 

A.M. special audience with the Holy 

Father (with sixty others). Although 

the Holy Father spoke to each one of us _ 
(and how well he does it) there was no 

opportunity for me to speak the piece 

I had carefully rehearsed on the way 
out. 

In the afternoon I called on my old 
friend, Dom Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B., | 
at Collegio San Anselmo, whom I had 
first met at Portsmouth Priory in 1928 
and later in Washington. Took this 
opportunity to take the proverbial peek 
through the keyhole of the Knights of 
Malta enclosure, nearby, through which 
you get a straight-on view of the dome 
of Saint Peter, framed by a majestic 
line of trees. Then to Santa Sabina. 
The flat ceiling is a honey and shows 
what can be done with discretion and 
taste. And the grillwork of the clerestory 
windows is of the type to make any 
present day designer give up any idea 
of doing better. 

Called on Archbishop Celso Costan- 
tini, at Propaganda. He was very cordial 
and had a kind word for LirurGicAL 
Arts. But he was a bit vehement about 
the (so His Excellency said) awful left 
wing (!) of religious art in France. I 
suggested that all the artists who had 
done work in France in recent years 
were really great artists, but the Arch- 
bishop seemed unconvinced, although 
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he admitted that we had to be of our 
times. He referred to a new book he had 
written on sacred art which will appear 
soon, and I have his permission to re- 
print any portion of it. Then I suggested 
that the use of the word modern in all 
this Don Quixote controversy tends to 
confuse the issue and perhaps the words 
living art would best express present-day 
expression in religious art. The Arch- 
bishop agreed, but said his book was in 
the hands of the printer. From now on 
he might use “‘living art.’’ If these words 
can gradually creep into Roman docu- 
ments, we may be spared this need- 
less reference to modern versus tradi- 
monal... ! 

Out to see the new church of San 
Eugenio, Belle Arte and Via Flaminia. 
An imposing interior without any ele- 
ment to disturb anyone. The various 
chapels do not give the impression of 
confusion I had gathered from the 
reproductions in the publication Ecclesia, 
Number 7, 1951. The ceramic “frontal,” 
(Visitation) for one transept altar, and 
the mosaic “‘frontal”’ of the Last Supper, 
in the other transept altar, were very 
effective. So was the bronze statue of 
Saint Francis of Assisi in another side 
chapel. But what puzzles me, here 
again, is the absence of free-standing 
and completely veiled tabernacles. We 
can allow for elasticity in these matters, 
but if one bit of Canon Law is con- 
‘sistently violated on home grounds, 
how about other matters ...? Or 
should a layman be silent in such 
“delicate’’ questions! 

In the evening I met Professor Pas- 
quale Carbonara, an architect who is 
one of the permanent professors in the 
school of architecture in Rome. He 
took me on a quick tour of Rome in 
sections I had not yet seen, and in which 
many buildings, largely apartment 
houses, have been recently erected. 
Professor Carbonara is compiling an 

encyclopedia of architecture much like 

Forms and Functions of Twentieth Century 
Architecture, edited by Talbot Hamlin. 
(A review of this latter work appeared 
in the February, 1953, issue.) Carbonara 
wrote the article on churches in his en- 
cyclopedia, and the work will later be 
reviewed in our magazine. 


Rome, October 29, 1952. Called on Mon- 
signor Quirino Paganuzzi at the Vati- 
can. I had first met him in Rome in 
1950. Then called on Monsignor Gio- 
vanni Fallani, with whom I had cor- 
responded concerning photographs of 
work done in the new church of San 


Eugenio. He and Monsignor Ennio 
Francia (who is an art critic and the 
author of a guide book for Rome) had 
interesting ideas concerning sacred art, 
and I was further convinced that the 
tempest in a teapot re sacred art is not 
anything to worry about unduly. I 
suppose that both Monsignori would 
lean toward a Roman interpretation of 
religious art but they, at least, have an 
open mind relative to other valid 
manifestations. 

Lunch with Father Felix Darsy, O.P., 
cultural attaché at the French Embassy 
to the Holy See. Maritain had suggested 
that I call to see him. He is the type of 
French priest who is alive to all that 
goes on, and our conversation flew in 
all directions. In addition to his duties 
at the Embassy, Father Darsy is fabricer- 
wus of the church of Santa Sabina, adja- 
cent to the Dominican mother house. 
We had lunch in a restaurant that would 
delight anyone and I here pass on the 
name and address — Da Pancrazio, in 
Piazza del Biscione, 93 — a part of the 
old theatre of Pompey. Half of this 
restaurant is the cellar which forms 
part of the ruins of this old theatre. It is 
a place not easily found by the tourist. 
The food was first rate. There is no rea- 
son why serious subjects, such as art, 
cannot be discussed in such pleasant 
surroundings. I suggest such places for 
the deliberations of some of our diocesan 
commissions! 

Later, at Santa Sabina, Father Darsy 
showed me chasubles (very ample in cut) 
designed and executed by the Domini- 
can nuns at Cannes, France. Maritain 
had told me about the work of these 
nuns several years ago but, so far, I 
had only seen snapshots and did not 
expect to see such exquisite and simple 
designs. Like many others, I may be 
tempted to admire unduly the latest 
thing I see; in this case, however, I feel 
anyone would share my admiration. 
The best way to prove my point would 
be to order several chasubles and show 
them in New York. I am told they are 
very reasonable in price. 

Late in the afternoon Professor Car- 
bonara introduced me to two Roman 
architects: Luigi Vagnetti and Ludovico 
Quaroni, both having designed new 
churches in Italy. While much of their 
work has a sense of Roman balance, 
imagination is certainly not lacking and 
their use of local material is of a high 
order. Quaroni uses reinforced concrete 
in very interesting fashion. 


Rome, October 30, 1952. Visited the Isti- 


tuto Beato Angelico, Piazza della Mi- 
nerva, and met the secretary, Father 
Giovanni Marino, O.P. This school of 
art was opened in 1930, but does not 
function now, due partly to the fact 
that the authorities frown on nude mod- 
els and yet, how can an artist study the 
human figure otherwise? On the other 
hand, the library, established in 1945, 
is the pride of the Istituto and rightly 
so. It is well arranged and catalogued; 
there are magazines from many coun- 
tries, and Father Marino also publishes 
a monthly WNotiziario D’ Arte which pro- 
vides artists with all kinds of useful 
information concerning competitions, 
exhibitions, etc. The subscribers now 
number two thousand in all parts of 
Italy. More power to him! 


Rome, October 31, 1952. At the suggestion 
of Father Darsy, I visited the Pontifical 
Institute of Christian Archaeology, Via 
Napoleone 111, No. 1, in the hope of 
meeting the director, Monsignor Lu- 
ciano De Bruyne, but he was out of 
town. I met instead the curator, Dom 
Guy Ferrari, O.S.B., a young monk 
from Saint Meinrad’s Abbey in In- 
diana, and so immediately felt at home. 
Dom Guy Ferrari has been in Rome 
six years and hopes to remain another 
five years. He is an excellent contact 
for any American in Rome seeking in- 
formation of archaeological interest. 
This Pontifical Institute is composed of 
(1) the archaeological institute, in 
which a three years’ course leads to a 
degree (there is a fine photographic 
collection); (2) the Pontifical Archae- 
ological Commission, which supervises 
the remains of antiquity belonging to 
the Holy See; (3) an international 
bibliographical centre which aims to 
coordinate, in an extensive catalogue, 
the treasures to be found in all Italian 
libraries, public or private; (4) the 
Index of Christian art. This index of 
Christian art is a scientifically ordered 
collection of photograph, descriptions, 
and bibliographical references, con- 
veniently indexed under subject head- 
ings, of all published works of Christian 
art which can be dated prior to the year 
1400. It is one of the most important 
tools for the study of this vast field, 
which encompasses the complete artistic 
endeavor of Christianity, from its very 
beginning until the Renaissance. 
Begun in 1917 by Professor Charles 
Rufus Morey, of Princeton University, 
the Index to-day contains about 500,000 
cards and 100,000 photographs. It was 
during the first fourteen centuries of 
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the history of Christianity that faith 
profoundly influenced all the activities 
of life, and Christian art was by no 
means an exception to this rule. Hence 
it is that a study of Christian art pro- 
vides the scholar with a key to a better 
understanding, not only of this all- 
embracing faith, but also of the his- 
torical and social conditions of those 
fourteen centuries. 

His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, with the earnest desire that it 
be placed at the complete disposition of 
all scholars, has presented, as a gift 
to the Vatican Library, a copy of the 
Princeton Index of Christian Art, made 
at Princeton expressly for the Vatican 
Library, the only one in Europe. His 
Eminence has also set up a fund which 
will enable the Vatican copy of this 
Index to receive all new materials added 
to the original at Princeton. He has 
also provided for a staff to administer 
the Index, for which has been estab- 
lished a new department of the Vatican 
Library at the Pontifical Institute of 
Christian Archaeology in Rome. 

To facilitate further the work of 
scholars, the Cardinal has initiated a 
programme of bibliographical codpera- 
tion between the Vatican copy of the 
Index and the great libraries of Europe, 
with the result that the bibliographical 
citations employed in the Index itself 
have been located in the various li- 
braries codperating in this project. To 
date some five thousand titles of volumes 
necessary for full use of the Index have 
been located in twenty-five libraries in 
Europe. So — if any reader of Lirurcr- 
CAL ArRTs is seeking archaeological data 
for the first fourteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity, he can be sure of a sympathetic 
and prompt response from Dom Ferrari. 
As for the Index itself, I suggest a 
preliminary search at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Later in the morning I called on Mr 
Wladimir d’Ormesson, French Ambas- 
sador to the Holy See. I knew of Mr 
d’Ormesson’s literary achievements, and 
Father Darsy had suggested that I tell 
him about my trip around the world. I 
was happy to hear him express his ad- 
miration for the work of Matisse at 
Vence; also for the work of Rouault, 
Chagall, Léger, and others. He was fully 
aware of the eccentricities of some 
“modern” artists who copy the work of 
the masters of to-day with the same 
degree of miscomprehension with which 
they copied the works of the past — and 
that goes for architects as well. No 
matter what noise is made by profes- 


sional obstructionists and others, the 
work of the great artists will eventually 
pierce through the fog of unreasoned 
and emotional prejudice. 

Then lunch with Robert White and 
his charming wife. He is now on a fel- 
lowship at the American Academy, and 
I hope that many opportunities will 
eventually come his way. We badly 
need a sculptor of his caliber and one 
who is thoroughly at home with Chris- 
tian subject matter. White told me he 
had heard that the limited sculpture 
project, originally sponsored by some 
members of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, had been abandoned, and I was 
not surprised. Ever since the fateful 
meeting in Jane Wasey’s studio, earlier 
this year, I had lost hope of any “‘meet- 
ing of the minds” on the narrow basis 
suggested by the supposedly potential 
client. 


Rome—Milan, November 2, 1952. High 
Mass at Santa Sabina. The renaissance 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament seems 
a bit out of place in the sober and 
severe atmosphere of the primitive 
basilica — as does the seventeenth cen- 
tury painting in the sanctuary dome. 
But the geometric designs of the clere- 
story windows are fine. They were 
obviously the prototypes for Perret’s 
windows in the church at Le Raincy, 
near Paris. 
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Then on to Milan after an overnight 
setback. The Milan airport is forty-five 
kilometres from the heart of the city. A 
fine highway but marred by posters, 
nearly as bad as certain New Jersey 
roads. 


Milan, November 3-4, 1952. Called on 
Giacomo Manzu and Marino Marini, 
sculptors. Manzu is much interested in 
religious work; his four panels of the way 
of the cross in the church of San Eu- 
genio, in Rome, are among the best 
there. He was very generous with photo- 
graphs, and I have enough to give our 
readers a good idea of his work. Ma- 
rini’s style is much different, and horses 
are in nearly all his present composi- 
tions. He was less interested in religious 
work, though he told me he would 
gladly undertake a real commission pro-: 
vided he was freed of the usual “‘ec- 
clesiastical” interference. I can imagine 
him producing a fine Saint Martin or 
Saint Michael or Saint George. : 


Milan-Geneva—Kurich, November 4, 1952. Al 
bright morning flight and the moun-: 
tains stand out clearly. Near Lake! 
Maggiore, the green countryside, the red| 
tile roofs of towns and villages, make’ 
an extraordinary pattern of prosperity, 
and contentment. At times clouds 
shroud the mountains, but some peaks: 
pierce through; at one moment we see’ 
houses covered with snow; a minute’ 
later we have again green fields and| 
red tiled roofs in the valleys. This was 
the first time I was aware of speed in ai 
plane, with the mountain peaks scoot- 
ing by like telegraph poles when seen! 
from a train. | 

The Geneva airport is one of the 
neatest I have seen so far. Spacious, 
though I am told it was already too’ 
small. | 

Great, well-kept grass areas between 
all runways. The range of mountains, 
some now snow-capped, are a magnifi- 
cent backdrop to the field. Courteous! 
service everywhere. A two-hour wait! 
here for the Swissair plane to Zurich, 
so read La Tribune de Geneve. On the 
first page I found, instead of the usual 
screaming headline, a short essay on 
Madame Tussaud’s wax museum in’ 
London; another essay on the problem 
of triangulation as applied to calcula- 
tions of the height of Mount Everest}: 
yet another on beasts and monsters of 
the past — and all this on the fourth 
day of November, 1952. Comments on 
the US presidential fracas were to be 
found on page thirteen. 
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Aurich, November 4, 1952. In Milan the 
TWA clerk assured me that hotel reser- 
vations had been made for me in 
Zurich, at the Dolder Hotel. I had 
told him that my stop at Zurich was for 
the definite purpose of calling on several 
artists and architects and not to admire 
the landscape. I wanted to stop at a 
modest hotel in the city. When I arrive 
at the Zurich station, the polite TWA 
emissary ushers me into a_ waiting 
limousine and off we go — through the 
city and past several hotels that look 
fine to me, but we continue on and on 
and soon are out of the city and climb- 
ing in what looked to me like the rare- 
fied atmosphere of luxury. My chauf- 
feur, unfortunately, spoke only German 
and I could only settle back on the soft 
upholstery and wait for developments. 
We finally reached the Dolder — a very 
fancy place indeed. An imposing inner 
court leading up to further imposing 
steps from which tumbled four eager 
_ beavers to pounce on the luggage of 
Monsieur. When my fifty-six pounds 
of two suitcases appeared, there was 
slight hesitation, but Swiss politeness 
took over and I was ceremoniously 
ushered into a discreet but very elegant 
lobby. An elegant manager informed 
me that I was expected and that my 
room was ready. And a mditre-d’hétel 
(it was now 7:30 P.M.) hovered near and 
murmured that Monsieur’s dinner 
would be ready at once. Although my 
funds were now at the danger point, I 
did my best to preserve the illusion of 
affluence dictated by the surroundings, 
but I discreetly observed that the Dolder 
was somewhat far from my next morn- 
ing’s sphere of activity, and I felt I 
needed accommodations in the city 
itself. The manager was fully aware of 
the isolated splendor of his establish- 
ment, but Monsieur need not worry 
since there were limousines ready to 
speed him in any direction at any time; 
moreover, the early morning view from 
Monsieur’s windows would surely com- 
-pensate for any slight inconvenience in 
reaching his objectives. I agreed but ob- 
served that I still hoped for quarters in 
the city; the manager graciously tele- 
phoned and informed me that arrange- 
ments had been made for me at a hotel 
near the Lake and very near the busi- 
ness centre of the city. The return trip 
in my luxurious equipage was soothing, 
as I was still under the pleasant glow of 
having weathered, in a grand manner, a 
difficult predicament. A dream’s mo- 
~ ment later I was deposited in front of 
another equally regal establishment, 


the Baur au Lac. It being now nearly 
nine o’clock, I gave in to fate and al- 
lowed myself to be conducted to my 
room. Perfect appointments, indescriba- 
bly soft bed linen, a bathroom the size 
of the room I had hoped to have at 
first. And so bed, but not before a din- 
ner On a par with all this episode in 


luxurious living. All this for 63 Swiss 
francs. 


Kurich, November 5, 1952. Called on 
Burch-Korrodi (Meinrad Burch; the 
Korrodi is Mrs Burch). I had seen 
photographs of the chalices and mon- 
strances designed and executed by this 
firm; Bill Justema had described the 
beauty of the actual objects, and he 
certainly was right. They are superb in 
design and execution, particularly in 
the use of white and colored enamels. 
Burch is a craftsman who is also a first- 
rate designer—a rare combination. 
His shop, on the Bahnhofstrasse, is a 
small one, but very elegant in its ap- 
pointments. He studied the art of silver- 
smithing in London, and his early 
pieces reflect the times, but his recent 
pieces show how a true artist grows out 
of a rut. He hesitated to promise to send 
me photos, as he plans to publish a 
booklet on his work, but I feel I will 
nevertheless get photos for Lir. ARTs. 
For the quality of design and execution, 
Burch’s work is reasonable in cost. 

Mr Burch introduced me to Joseph 
Schiitz, a Zurich architect who has 
designed churches and other large 
buildings — all in the clear style so 
characteristic of fine Swiss work. And 
I was much impressed with the quality 
of draftsmanship of all working draw- 
ings. 

Later I met Alfred Roth, architect 
and architectural editor of Werk, an 
excellent publication. Roth has fre- 
quently been in the US, and while 
visiting professor at Washington Uni- 
versity, Saint Louis, he designed the 
Holy Ghost parish school and church 
at Berkeley, Miss. He has been invited 
to lecture in 1953 at Harvard and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Roth is the author of two well-docu- 
mented books: The New School and The 
New Architecture. He will send me a 
summary of the lecture he delivered in 
Saint Louis on religious architecture. 


Basle, November 6, 1952. Called on an old 
friend, Robert Hess, at the Hotel Jura. 
Later Mr Baur, the architect, drove me 
out to see his recent church, La Toussaint 
(All Saints). Very elegant interior. ‘The 


thin reinforced concrete columns give 
an effect of height, although they are 
only actually forty-five feet. I arranged 
for photographs and close-ups of Schill- 
ing’s panels on the main altar. Here is a 
great opportunity to complete this 
church with simple colored slabs in the 
geometric window pattern; also a mo- 
saic in the ceiling; a baldachino which 
Baur wants very rich and graceful — 
perhaps silver columns and enamel top, 
etc. And it would be fine to have thin 
slits of mosaic in the flutes of the con- 
crete columns, much like those at Mon- 
reale, for example. All that is needed is 
money, but what an opportunity! This 
new church, if completed in this man- 
ner, would be the best possible answer 
to many who still fight shy of “‘modern”’ 
work, 

Back to Zurich to catch the Paris 
plane (coming from Bombay). My 
round-the-world ticket gives me the 
right to “‘hitchhike” on all international 
planes. 


Kurtch-Paris-Brussels-Audincourt-Rouen. 
November 6-16, 1952. Arrived late and 
went straight to my old hotel, Londres, 
3 Rue Bonaparte. It is the same coop, 
but work is in progress to renovate the 
place so that the landlord can claim a 
better category of establishment, with 
the usual raise in rental. The one change 
I hope will not happen is the proposed 
glass door. This would mess up the ap- 
pearance of the old street. 

Next morning called on Miss Marie 
Baranger, rue de Seine. She and her 
brother are the mainsprings of the group 
Art et Louange, which deals with African 
interpretations of Christian art. Some of 
the pieces in Miss Baranger’s collection, 
shown at the mission show in Rome, 
during the 1950 Holy Year, were very 
interesting. I saw more recent examples 
in the collection and arranged to have 
photographs taken for Lir. Arts. Miss 
Baranger has travelled widely in Africa, 
and as she is an artist, her guidance for 
these native artists has produced good 
results — much better and on a more 
sound and sensible basis than much of 
the work sponsored by missionaries who 
usually can only give their people a 
veneer of Western ‘‘ecclesiastical art,” 
and we know what that means! Her 
advice will be valuable should I ever 
have an opportunity to visit that part 
of the world. In the meantime I can 
read such basic works as: Psychologie de la 
Colonisation, by O. Mannoni; L’Art 
Négre, a collection of essays; L’Eglise 
au Congo et au Ruanda-Urundi; Primitive 
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Art, by Leonhard Adam; African Folk- 
tales and Sculpture, by Paul Radin, 
Elinore Marvel, and James Johnson 
Sweeney. 

At Mr William Fagg’s suggestion I 
went on to Brussels to call on Dr Frans 
M. Oldbrechts, director of the Musée 
Royal du Congo Belge, at Tervueren, to 
discuss these questions with him and see 
the collection of African art in this 
museum. At lunch in the palatial home 
of the director (part of the museum 
set-up) I was given a good background 
talk and later, the assistant director, 
A. Maesen, took me on a tour of the 
galleries and, more important to me, he 
opened cabinets in the reserved sections 
and there I saw rows of first-rate exam- 
ples of Belgian Congo art. Here again I 
arranged for photos to be used if and 
when this subject finds a place in Lr. 
Arts. The question of adaptation of 
Christian art in Africa is more compli- 
cated than in other parts of the world. 

Back to Paris to call on Father Cou- 
turier, O.P. He is in the midst of other 
adventures, but now he urged me to see 
the Fernand Léger windows and the 
Bazaine mosaic in the church of the 
Sacred Heart, at Audincourt (Doubs). 
This church, with Assy and Vence, rep- 
resents his major efforts so far — with 
more to come. 

To Audincourt, via Belfort. Met the 
pastor, Abbé Prenel, and his delightful 
mother — like a little sparrow, full of 
life. This was the kind of place to have 
windows by Léger: a country parish 
where the simple people (the people we 
are so often told must be protected and 
given what they want, etc!) are more 
often than not free from acquired preju- 
dices and so can accept the luxury of a 
fresh idea. The windows are truly won- 
derful; of glass blocks set in cement. I 
was surprised at the glowing and light 
quality of these windows since the exam- 
ples I had seen so far, at Saint Anne de 
Beaupré, were dark and sombre. The 
glowing quality comes, first, from the 
fact that an artist settled the design and 
color scheme; that the individual pieces 
of glass are larger than usual, and that 
white and yellow glass have been used 
liberally; also, and this is important, 
Léger had an intelligent and competent 
glass man as his interpreter, Jean Baril- 
let, in whose studio the windows were 
executed. Bazaine’s mosaic, on the 
fagade of the church (see May, 1952, 
LirurcicaL ARTs) depicting the four 
rivers of Paradise, seemed a bit com- 
plicated and abstract, but good color. 
The building itself is perhaps a trifle 


thin in design; the sanctuary, which 
now does not hang together, will be 
made more effective by the introduction 
of a tapestry, designed by Léger. It will 
hang behind the altar and form an 
ambulatory. It will also mask the cen- 
tral door from the sacristy, which has 
always been a disturbing element in 
this church interior. 

To Rouen, with Mr and Mrs Joseph 
Pichard and Mr and Mrs Jean Barillet, 
by car, for the opening of the exhibition 
of sacred art in the city museum. This 
exhibition had previously been shown 
in Paris. The foggy, rainy weather along 
the Seine gave the impression made so 
vivid in the paintings of Monet, Pissaro, 
and others, and the trip was pleasantly 
broken up by an excellent lunch at a 
restaurant I heartily recommend — 
Au Vieux Normand, aux Damps, near the 
Pont de l’Arche, on the road to Rouen. 
For the past twenty years Mr Pichard 
has been the moving spirit in many of 
these exhibitions of sacred art in France. 
He was largely responsible for the 
French section in the Rome exhibit, in 
1950. 

Back to Paris to see Mr Michel Picard, 
one of the architects who produced 
plans for the new college (now under 
construction) at Jamhour, near Beirut. 
I have photos and plans, which, with 
Pére Charles’s commentary on the 
chapel, will illustrate this interesting 
project. 

Called at Lambert-Rucki’s studio 
and met Madame L-R and their daugh- 
ter, Mara. She is a talented painter and 
illustrations of Christmas cards will 
introduce her work to our readers. Any- 
one interested can reach her at 26 rue 
des Plantes, Paris. 

Then another chat with Father Cou- 
turier and there met again the Prior, an 
old friend, Pére Ducatillon, O.P., who 
kindly invited me to dinner with the 
community. You can’t see this convent 
or church from the street (222 rue du 
Faubourg Saint Honoré) but it is well 
worth a visit. A cheerful place, par- 
ticularly the absolutely white refectory 
where, I assume, even a mural painter 
would refrain from adding anything. 

On Sunday, the ninth, at High Mass 
in Saint Germain des Prés. An excellent 
system of loud speakers — every word 


of the celebrant and preacher loud and 


clear and pleasant to hear. Congregation 
sings, led by a young priest. The mixed 
choir, behind the main altar but not in 
the sanctuary proper. All Gregorian, 
well sung, a bit slow but excellent enun- 
ciation, and not the Frenchy Latin we 


hear about — but the kind our teacher, 
Dr Becket Gibbs, taught all members of 
the Quilisma Club — a tradition being 
continued by our present director, 
Father Joseph Foley, C.S.P. 


London, Edinburgh, Coventry, November 
16-21, 1952. 1 knew my few days in 
England would be well spent as I had 
received a letter from Miss Iris Conlay 
which outlined what I might do. Called 


on her immediately on arrival at the | 


Ashley Gallery, and was soon on my 
way. First settled at the Ebury Court 
Hotel, on Ebury Street. This is a very 
nineteenth century street and was gay 


when George Moore lived there. The _ 
hotel is small, comfortable, sober, digni- | 
fied, and very discreet — very English _ 


and London at its best. 
Called on Mr William Fagg, as- 
sistant curator of the department of 


ethnography at the British Museum, | 


to get his views of Christian interpreta- 


tion of native arts in Africa, particularly _ 


Nigeria. This is still a confused subject 
in my mind, but with the advice of Mr 


Fagg and Dr Oldbrechts, of Tervueren, — 


plus the documentation I am now 


gathering, I hope to present this subject _ 


in Lir. Arts in the not too distant 
future. 

Then to see Mr Louis Osman, archi- 
tect of the new bridge connecting the 
two buildings of the Holy Child Con- 
vent, Cavendish Square, London (now 
being renovated). Mr Osman’s home, 
where he has his office, at 9 Barton 
Street, looks like old New York, as does 
the entire street. It is a section of Lon- 
don where architects and artists and 
actors live, and among Mr Osman’s 
neighbors are the present chancellor of 
the Exchequer and John Gielgud, the 
well-known Shakesperean actor. There 
we met Jacob Epstein, who is at work 
on fifteen foot statue of the Madonna 
and Child, now being cast in lead and 
to be placed on the facade of this 
bridge. We saw castings of the lower 
part of the large figure, the hands of the 
Virgin and Child, and the head of the 
Virgin. Unless I am very much mis- 
taken, this statue will make history in 
England. Progress photos, as well as 
photos of the complete statue in place, 
will appear in our magazine. 

Then on to Edinburgh to call on Mr 
Basil Spence, the architect who won the 
competition for the new Coventry 
cathedral and who has been awarded 
the job. Mr Spence’s office is in his 
home, an ideal combination and one 
that leads to gracious living. We were 
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soon deep in a discussion concerning 
the planning and design of churches, 
and even though I have been an ex- 
draftsman for twenty years, I still enjoy 
a session at the drafting board. Mr 
Spence showed me the most recent 
developments of the plan of the new 
cathedral; also other refinements in the 
ceiling, the roof, and the baptistry 
window. He plans to entrust the design 
of this great window to a celebrated 
painter; the enormous tapestry (about 
forty by sixty feet) to hang behind the 
main altar will be designed by Graham 
Sutherland and executed on a special 
loom in the Dovecote studios, Corstor- 
phine, Edinburgh. 

The idea of establishing studios at 
Dovecote arose from discussions which 
took place between William Morris and 
the third Marquess of Bute. Morris 
himself having previously studied in the 
atelier of Les Gobelins in Paris and having 
founded a tapestry studio at Mertin 
Abbey, in 1881. It was, however, left 
to the fourth Marquess of Bute actually 
to found these studios at Corstorphine, 
which take their name from an ancient 
_dovecote nearby; and it was there be- 

tween 1910-14 and 1919-39 that the 
famous Bute tapestries, with Scottish 
historical scenes as their subjects, were 
woven for the decoration of the Mar- 
quess of Bute’s houses. During the Sec- 
ond World War (as during the First) 
‘these studios were closed. Since they 
reopened in 1946, tapestry weaving at 
the Dovecote has been sponsored by a 
non-profit making company financed 
and directed mainly by members of the 
Bute family, whose policy has been to 
encourage good contemporary design 
while at the same time reverting to the 
purer technique of weaving followed in 
ancient times. 

From the fifteenth century on, tapes- 
try weaving followed a retrogressive 
course, which ultimately culminated in 
the production of large multicolored 
panels against a background of archi- 
tecture or landscape, the whole being 
encased within an elaborate border — 
a kind of tapestry with which we are all 
familiar and which has been aptly 
described as “‘painting in colored wools.” 
The Dovecote tapestries, however, as a 
result of their return to the purer form 
and technique of former times, are 
smaller, designs are bold and vigorous; 
there is no perspective, because this is 
not an attribute of pure tapestry design; 
and the palette has been reduced from 
‘well over three hundred colors to just 
over thirty. A clear appreciation of 


these basic principles is essential to both 
designer and weaver, because the 
former must design in terms of the 
medium while the latter must interpret 
the cartoon and, by his skill, must 
achieve its fulfilment in tapestry. 

To Coventry to see the site for the 
new Cathedral and the ruins of the old. 
A bleak and rainy day. Iris Conlay had 
arranged for me to meet the Provost of 
Coventry Cathedral, the Very Rev- 
erend R. T. Howard, who was waiting 
for me at the station and then took me 
on a tour of the cathedral grounds. I 
was already familiar with the general 
layout, but seeing it was another matter. 
Almost the whole of the ruins of the old 
cathedral church of Saint Michael, with 
the undamaged tower and spire, are to 
be retained as a memorial shrine and 
as a “‘vestibule” for the new cathedral. 

It was on the night of Thursday, 
November 14, 1940, that the city of 
Coventry suffered the longest and se- 
verest air raid of any night on any 
British city during the Second World 
War. Showers of incendiary bombs on 
the cathedral set fire to the wooden roof, 
the heavy oak ceiling, the pews, floor 
and screen. High explosive bombs put 
part of the city water mains out of 
action and efforts to extinguish the 
flames were of no avail. In the intense 
heat of the blazing building the roof 
collapsed and brought down with it all 
the pillars and clerestory walls. The 
nave and choir were totally destroyed. 
The tower and spire mercifully sur- 
vived. 

A plan, perspective drawings will be 
illustrated in Lrr. Arts when we reach 
the English part of the world tour, 
sometime late in 1953. 

Back to London and called on Roy 
de Maistre, whose work has already 
been illustrated in the May, 1951, Lir. 
Arts. Mr de Maistre has sent me photos 
of recent work, and these will appear in 
the magazine. I have long hoped to 
find a client in the US who would com- 
mission stations of the cross, for exam- 
ple, from this artist. Some day such a 
client will turn up! 

Then to the studio of a sculptor, 
Séan Crampton, whose work I had seen 
in the Ashley Gallery. Here are Iris 
Conlay’s comments about this artist: 
“He is the typical Irishman of fiction; 
he was born in Manchester, went to 
art school in Birmingham and has never 
visited Ireland except for a holiday. 
He looks like an Irishman (both wild 
and mild at once); he joined the London 
Irish Rifles during the War; he talks 


like an Irishman and has all the Irish- 
man’s spontaneity, his wit, his instinct 
for the dramatic, his disbelief in the 
importance of material things, his ap- 
parent incapacity for taking anything 
seriously.”’ In other words, a fine fellow 
and an excellent sculptor. Our readers 
can make up their own mind about this 
as Crampton’s work will also be illus- 
trated. 

In his recent exhibition at the Ashley 
Gallery, he showed only his religious 
subjects, which he treats in a wholly 
contemporary way, cutting straight 
across the conventional manner of the 
hide-bound, sugar-sweet style of the 
merchants and, using lead, plaster, 
plaster and wire, and wire alone for 
figures which seem to belong to an epic 
ballet. Movement, agitation, and a 
dramatic mood are conveyed by these 
fiery products of Crampton’s exciting 
imagination. 

Architects of modern churches, in 
search for a living sculptor, will find in 
Séan Crampton a vitality of spiritual 
outlook, not stated in outworn images, 
but vivid and profoundly childlike in 
the Kingdom of Heaven’s meaning of 
the word. 
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JAPAN IN WORLD HISTORY. By G. B. 
Sansom. 

A series of lectures delivered by the author 
under the joint auspices of the Japan Institute 
of Pacific Relations and the University of 
Tokyo. 1951. 
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JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE. By Profes- 
sor Hideto Kishida. Tokyo: Japan Travel 
Bureau. Volume Six. Reprinted in 1952. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF JAPANESE AR- 
CHITECTURE. By Bruno Taut. KBS Pub- 
lications. Series B. Number 23. Tokyo. 1936. 


THE LESSON OF JAPANESE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By Jiro Harada. Edited by C. G. 
Holme. London and New York: the Studio, 
Ltd., and the Studio Publications, Inc. 1936. 
Fully illustrated. 


JAPAN. Its architecture, art, and art manu- 
facturers. By Christopher Dresser. London: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1882. 

The author, an architect, writes in a personal 
and intimate manner. Many fine illustrations. 


ARCHITECTURAL JAPAN. Old-New. To- 
kyo: the Japan Times and Mail. 1936. 

The impact of Western architecture is evi- 
dent in this illustrated collection of articles on 
various phases of architecture and building in 
present-day Japan. Some of the Japanese 
writers seem to seek a justification for “‘west- 
ernization.”’ The book represents, in a way, the 
confusion attendant on an out and out theory 
of modernism. 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS. By 
Ralph Adams Cram. New York: the Japan 
Society. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
1930. 

An architect’s sensitive story of his visit to 
Japan. The last chapter, “The Future of Jap- 
anese Art,” and the concluding remarks are of 
interest to-day. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF JAPANESE 
ARCHITECTURE. By A. L. Sadler. Sydney 
and London: Angus and Robertson Limited. 
IQ4I. 

The purpose of this work is to give a short 
account of the growth of Japanese architecture 
and its connexion with the history and culture 
of the people. Contains a very illuminating 
collection of black and white drawings. 


THE EVOLUTION OF BUDDHIST AR- 
CHITECTURE IN JAPAN. By Alexander 
Coburn Soper, III. Princeton University 
Press. 1942. 

A standard work. The truly erudite soul will 
find there an extensive bibliography. 


ANTONIN RAYMOND. His work in Japan. 
1920-1935. Preface by Elie Faure and an arti- 
cle by Antonin and Noemi P. Raymond. 


ANTONIN RAYMOND. Architectural de- 
tails. New York: the Architectural Forum. 


1938. 


A GLIMPSE OF JAPANESE IDEALS. 
Lectures on Japanese art and culture. By Jiro 
Harada. Tokyo: the Society for International 
Cultural Relations. 1937. 

The lectures were delivered in American 
universities. Three of these lectures are par- 
ticularly germane to the matter discussed in 
this issue of LirurcicaL Arts; for instance, 
“Certain Ideals and Characteristics of Japanese 
Art,” delivered at the Museum of Art, Boston; 
“Japanese Architecture,” delivered at the 
Seattle Art Museum, Seattle; “Japanese Ap- 
preciation and Attitude toward Art,” delivered 
at the University of Washington, Seattle. 


THE ENDURING ART OF JAPAN. By 
Langdon Warner. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. 

A magnificently illustrated book in which 
the author tells about art and culture in Japan. 
A chapter of particular interest deals with 
“Folk and Traditional Art” and the author 
brings out a point that might well be taken 
into consideration in the evolution of the 
“liturgical” arts in the Japan of to-day. “Folk 
art is frequently less obviously lovely, but is 
likely to fulfill its function as well or better, to 
be immune from the diseases of snobbery, 
plutocracy, and the cults. Further, since it 
depends for its very life on the main streams of 
the culture that produces it, it is usually found 
to correspond to the three transcendentals — 
the Good, the True, and the Beautiful.” 


ART, LIFE, AND NATURE IN JAPAN. 
By Masaharu Anesaki. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 1933. 

This book is based on a series of lectures 
given at the Fogg Museum at Harvard Uni- 
versity years ago. In the proscript, ““The New 
Age,” the author alludes to the ending of the 
feudal régime of the Tokugawas and with it 
the popular art of an age representing the life 
and ethos of the people under a long reign of 
peace and prosperity. He further remarks: “It 


is useless to argue that aesthetic appreciation is 
a thing apart from economic and social con- 
siderations.”? And he ends this interesting chap- 
ter by pointing out that: ““We might look for- 
ward now to the time when the impending 
agitation [of the recent decades, ed.| will be 
vital only in so far as it will make its appeal to 
the inner soul and the imbedded heritage; 
when the new factors shall have been adapted 
to the basic life of the nation.” 


THE CRAFT OF THE JAPANESE SCULP- 
TOR. By Langdon Warner. New York: 
McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane and the Japan 
Society of New York. 1936. 

The author discusses all periods of Japanese 
sculpture, from the Suiko and Hakuho periods, 
A.D. 552-710, to the Tokugawa period, A.D. 
1615-1867. Many illustrations. 


GARDENS OF JAPAN. A pictorial record 
of the famous palaces, gardens, and teagardens. 
One hundred and fifty plates. By Matsunosuke, 
Tatsui, Naoya Shiga, Motoi Hashimoto. 
Tokyo: the Zauho Press. 1935. 


FOLK CRAFTS IN JAPAN. By Soetsu 
Yanagi. Tokyo: the Society for International 
Cultural Relations. 1949. 


JAPANESE FINE ARTS. By Professor Tokuzo 
Sagara. Tokyo: Japan Travel Bureau. Volume 
Nine. 1949. 


JAPANESE WOOD-BLOCK PRINTS. By 
Shisuya Fulikake. Japan Travel Bureau. Vol- 
ume Ten. 1949. 


JAPANESE TEXTILES. By Helen C. Gun- 


saulus. Privately printed for the Japan Society © 


of New York. 1941. 
An historical background story — with de- 


scriptions of No robes in the Metropolitan | 


Museum of Art, New York City. Several of the | 


illustrations in full color. Also a selected bib- | 


liography on the subject. 


MONUMENTA NIPPONICA. Published by | 


Sophia University, Tokyo. Semi-annual. 


In the 1943 issue appeared an article, ‘““Some | 
Aspects of Japanese Classical Flower Prints,” | 
by Shigeyoshi Mihara; in the 1952 issue we find | 


“Chinese Flower Symbolism,” by Alfred | 


Koehn. 


AN ARTIST’S LETTERS FROM JAPAN. | 
By John La Farge. New York: the Century | 
Company, 1897. 
The letter on “‘Japanese Architecture, dated, 
Nikko, August 2, is of particular interest. 


LITURGICAL ARTS fi] 


Fabrics 

woven by the 

Weavers’ Guild ‘'Goten” 
designed by The Holy Rood Guild 


SAINT JOSEPH'S ABBEY SPENCER MASSACHUSETTS 


The men of the Holy Rood Guild are Cistercian monks 
who design and produce vestments of durable beauty. 
Through the experienced selecting and blending 

of fine fabrics and the painstaking 

perfection of hand sewing 

the Guild can satisfy 

all your specifications 

in design, fabric, 

and decoration. 

BROCHURE SENT 

ON REQUEST. 


Sterling silver chalice 

offered to Father John LaFarge, S.J., by his friends 
to commemorate his twenty-fifth anniversary 

as a staff member of America. 


The craftsman worth his salt cannot compete, in 
price, with the mass produced product. 


In the making of a sacred vessel, be it a chalice, a 
monstrance or a ciborium, there are a number of constant 
values: 


the value of the material itself 
the value of the craftsman’s time 


a decent profit 
all based on a good design 


The competent and honest craftsman cannot compete 
with inferior workmanship, shoddy casting by the yard, 
gaudy gilding. 


On the basis of first class hand work, good ma- 
terial and performance, | solicit your patronage. 


LOUIS FERON 


139 West 54 Street New York, N. Y. 
Circle 5-6661 


| 
TITURGICAL ARTS | 
| 


= 


BYZANTINE RITE SEMINARY CHAPEL, PITTSBURGH, PA. THE MOST REY. DANIEL IVANCHO, D.D., BISHOP ¢ E. J. HERGENROEDER, ARCHITECT 


Traditional byzantine altar of cedar 
with icons, bronze baldachin enriched 
with enameled decoration. Bejeweled 


golden eucharistic dove is suspended 


over center of the mensa. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


CLASSIFIED DIRECTO. + 
of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 


BRONZE WORK 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers, 
craftsmen, art-metalworkers, altar builders since 1856. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNER 
Wilhelm Wagner, 4 Sniffen Court, New York 16, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. Catalog on request. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers and 
craftsmen of sacred vessels and all liturgical metalwork since 
1856. 


_-Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
OnINER Yee 
STAINED GLASS 


Pierre Barillet, care of Mr. Lee N. Steiner, Suite 4410, 60 East 
42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 

Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 

Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vanila. 
STATUES 


The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Carl Moser Co., 45 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


TABERNACLES 
The Monterey Guild—Charlton Fortune, Director, Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island. 

VESTMENTS 

Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
NGAIN. Y: 
The Holy Rood Guild, Saint Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Massa- 
chusetts. 


iii] 


BRONZE 


ENAMEL 


STAINED GLASS 


METAL WORK 


jerry darvin 


CARL MOSER COMPANY 


45 WEST FIFTY-FIRST STREET # NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


[iv] 


GILLES BEAUGRAND 


INCORPORATED 


Stloersin ti Gls 


846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


WILHELM WAGNER 


DESIGNER « PAINTER 


Y 


Saint Benedict's Abbey, Atchison, Kansas 
MURALS « RELIQUARIES 


Corpus Christi Monastery, Bronx, New York 
SANCTUARY MURAL * COMMUNION ROOM ~ 


Saint Columba’s Church, Chester, New York 
SANCTUARY MURAL 


Saint Francis of Assisi Church, Mount Kisco, New York 
BAPTISTRY DECORATIONS 


Saint Thomas the Apostle Church, Milton, New Jersey 
ALTAR « TESTER 


Y 


4 Sniffen Court (152 East 36 Street) 
New York 16, New York 
(MUrray Hill 6-4518) 


vol mille ye 


GALERI6 


opposite Westminster Cathedral 


Your interests are in the contemporary religious 


arts. When in London do you know where to see 
modern religious works? The Ashley Gallery, 
while being itself the centre for sacred art, and 
having continuously changing exhibitions, will 
also advise you on where to see the latest Euro- 
pean developments in the arts of the Church in 
Europe generally. Do not fail to pay us a visit. 


28 Ashley Place London, S.W.1 


Eneland 


\\ 
\\ 


PRR EE 
ce as Rees 


IVORY STATUETTES * HONG KONG (9—5'’%2—12 inches high) 


These craftsmen are in their element until someone gives them one of our 


‘holy’ pictures to copy—then go downhill and become indiscriminate copyists 


